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3 
YOU HAIN’T NO REV NUE. 


ILLIAM VINCENT drew a long 

V4 breath as he reached the top of the 

hill. Resting on his surveying in- 

struments he looked out upon the view be- 

yond with a gaze of admiration and con- 
templation. 

“Great luck!” he exclaimed, breaking 
the silence that enfolded him, “Great luck! 
There’s a cabin in the nick of time to save 
my life.” 

Lifting the instruments, the young sur- 


veyor started towards the one room, win- 
dowless cabin so typical of the scattered 
homes in these Appalachian vastnesses. 
An old man, working in his rocky, hill- 
side patch, laid down his wooden grub- 
hoe and waited to receive the stranger. 
“Howdy. I ‘lows ye be from the level.” 
“Good afternoon,” replied Vincent 
heartily. “Yes, it certainly is more level 
where I came from. I’m a surveyor, look- 
ing into the gealogy of these rock beds. 
My name is Vincent—William Vincent.” 
“Wal, my name air Jo Douglas, though 
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I’m called jes’ Uncle Jonah. Won't you- 
uns come in and go bye with me? Thar’s 
ther gourd.” 

Putting down his instrument, Vincent, 
lifting from the peg the long-handled vege- 
table dipper, took a drink. “Fine water, 
Mr. Douglas,” he remarked. 

“Jes’ Uncle Jonah, ef you please,” the 
old man replied; “hit sounds more nat’ral 
and friendly in these parts.” 

“Well, Uncle Jonah, then,” the young 
man responded pleasantly. “By Jove! I 
never had such a pull upa hill. This must 
be the highest spur on the ridge, is it not?” 

“Wal, jes’ erbout—thar hain’t no gittin’ 
down much when you git up, and no gittin’ 
up much when you onc’t git down.” 

“How did you ever come to settle so 
far up and out of the world, Uncle 
Jonah ?” 

“Done know, stranger; jes’ found my- 
self here, I reckin, an’ jes’ stayed. Thar 
comes maw,” pointing a rough, knotted 
finger towards a woman slowly climbing 
the hill on the other side of the cabin, her 
arms loaded with wood for the supper fire. 
Dropping the armful of wood inside the 
cabin door, she walked to the men. 

“Howdy, stranger,” she said. 

“Howdy, Mrs. Douglas,” young Vincent 
replied, shaking her proffered hand. “You 
came up that hill with more breath than 
I did.” 

“Jes Aunt Cindy,” she answered; 
“that’s what I’m called in these here parts, 
an’ as fer breath—wal, hit takes breath ter 
tote wood up, I kin tell ye.” 

“You've got a fine view from your 
house, Aunt Cindy. It’s worth a fortune, 
if you only know it.” 

“Wal, it kin go for two-bits, ef any one 
air fool enough to pay for it,” she replied 
“I don’t see no good in a view, nohow.” 

“My gracious alive, Aunt Cindy, don’t 
you love to sit here and look out upon that 
wonderful range of mountains, and enjoy 
the grandeur and beauty, and wonder 
about the great world beyond ?” 

“Settin’ and wonderin’ hain’t gwine to 
fetch no wood up an’ do the work,” she 
said slowly. “And when I do git a chanct 
to set I air too tired to think "bout them 
fur-off peaks. Hit ’pears like them moun- 
tings air settin’ jes’ ’zacly in the way to 
keep out the looks of the worl’ beyan.” 
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“They do keep out the world most effec- 
tively,” he said, “and yet the world will 
reach the heart of these mountains some 
day, and they won't be half so beautiful 
then, stripped of the timber and gaping 
with mines and quarries. You have a fine 
place for apples over there on that slope, 
Uncle Jonah. Why don’t you set out some 
trees and grow fruit?” 

“Wal, I don’t know ’zacly.” 

“You might apply to your Uncle Sam; 
he would give you some slips to experi- 
ment with.” 

“My Uncle who?” asked the astonished 
backwoodsman, 

“Your Uncle Sam,” replied Vincent. 

“Never heerd I had no relations of that 
name,” the old man said thoughtfully ; 
“leastaways not in these here parts. But 
then I never know’d how many brothers 
thar war on my mother’s side. How’d you 
come to hear "bout him?” 

Vincent was in agony lest his inward 
amusement should become visible to the 
old man. That there could be a corner 
of the nation so shut in as not to know 
the meaning of Uncle Sam seemed un- 
believable. Without meaning to take ad- 
vantage of the old man’s ignorance he felt 
impelled to see how far the simplicity 
showing itself would yield quaint expres- 
sion. 

“Why. I think he would be glad to send 
you some young trees,” he answered 
evasively ; “and a peck of good seed corn 
would be a fine investment on that lower 
slope over there, where those measly nub- 
bins grow. Why don’t you plant melons, 
squash, onions and peas, as well as collards 
and white potatoes?” 

“Hain’t never seen none in these here 
parts,” came the answer. 

“’Pon my word! Well, Uncle Sam must 
send you some seed and apple slips. I 
will see that he does.” 

“What’s thet? what’s thet.” Uncle Jonah 
exclaimed, drawing nearer the young 
man. “You ‘low to see Uncle Sam? 
How’d you know he could spar’ them thar 
things ?” 

“Oh, he can spare them all right, and 
some flowers would add greatly to the 
beauty of this yard of rocks, though I 
must say the wild flowers are gorgeous, 
only no perfume. What kind of flowers 


do you like best, Aunt Cindy ?” 














Aunt Cindy was busy in the cabin get- 
ting supper, but hearing the question, re- 
plied : “Wal, we-uns jes’ gits the kind they 
fetch in bags at the Forks.” 

“Oh, I mean flowers, flowers that bloom, 
Aunt Cindy—heliotrope, geraniums, petu- 
nias and mignonette. I haven’t seen a cul- 
tivated flower of fragrance in these moun- 
tains, and wonder why you people don’t 
grow them. What kind would you like to 
have?” Aunt Cindy stared in silence and 
made no attempt to reply to the question 
she failed to grasp. 

“By Jove! This is a shut-in commu- 
nity with a shut-in mentality,” he sighed. 

He explained the names he had men- 
tioned, and the fragrance and beauty that 
would grow from seed he assured her 
would be forthcoming, 

“But how can I get these seed and 
plants delivered?” he inquired of the old 
man. 

“Wal, you jes’ git ’em to the Forks, 
and we-uns kin git old Buck and haul ’em 
up the mounting,” Uncle Jonah answered. 
“But I hain’t sure that no kinsfolks of 
ourn ken spar’ seeds an’ slips both; but 
you ken jes’ tell Uncle Sam, ef you see 
him, hit would be powerful ’commodation 
ef he ken.” 

“I think he can, and I will see that you 
get them.” 

“Whar’d you say my Uncle Sam lives, 
Mister ?” 

“In Washington, D. C.” 

“Wash’n’ton-dee-cee! Wash’n’ton-dee- 
cee! Wal, that hain’t nowhar on this side 
the Ridge, air hit?” 

“Well, not exactly; it takes a day and 
night to get to Washington, D. C., from 
the Forks. It’s about twenty miles from 
here to the Forks, and about twenty miles 
from the Forks to Rocky Bend, where I 
take the train. Ever see a train?” 

“Not’s I knows of. What’s hit like.” 

Vincent gave a graphic account of the 
railroad train and engine and explained 
the trip to the city to his interested lis- 
teners. They, in turn, told him of their 
loneliness and hardships. “Ten dead, and 
ten living” was the number of children 
they estimated as having brought into 
existence. 

“The five gals living is sot up,” the old 
man explained, “and the boys they hev 
sot up, too! an’ all of ’em hev mo’ or less 
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chillen. Our two younges’—the twins— 
they hev jes run erway ergin, an’ I ‘low 
they'll come erlong back arter they gits 
tired.” 

“Where do they go?” asked Vincent. 

“Don’t know, stranger; them twins air 
been er-runnin’ erway ever since they be 
borned. One’s jes’ like t’other; what one 
does t’other does; what one says, t’other 
says. Tim and Jim be they names.” 

“It seems hard to have them all leave 
you in your old age. Who does your 
plowing ?” 

“Wal, the boys and the gals both helps. 
You see, old Buck—he’s the steer mule— 
he b’longs to me and maw, an’ we loans 
him fus to one an’ then to the t’other to 
plow they craps, an’ they comes an plows 
for we-uns fer the loan o’ the critter. The 
twins done a sight of work, but when they 
gits ready to run erway, thar hain’t no use 
to fret and worrit, they jes’ goes.” 

“How long do they stay ?” 

“Wall, they hev bin gone this time 
mighty nigh a year,” the old man drawled. 
“Mighty nigh a year.” 

“How do you calculate time and keep 
figures, Uncle Jonah, when you say you 
can’t read or write?” 

“Done know, stranger, jes’ come nat’ral, 
I reckin, but I knows the year pretty well, 
an’ I kin kallate time to er day. Thar 
hain’t nobody as kin cheat me at a bargain, 
and, what’s mo'n that, I kin gin’ly git the 
best uv er trade, I kin tell ye.” 

Vincent sat long in thought, and his 
heart went out to this kindly old couple 
of waste product, as he styled them. “Yes, 
wasted human product,” he reflected as he 
smoked. The old man smoked his cob 
pipe in silence, watching with interest the 
young stranger within his gates. Their 
best was bestowed upon the tired guest 
with a kindness that puts modern hospi- 
tality to shame. “Hit’s the best we-uns 
hev,” the mountaineer exclaimed, “but you 
air welcome.” The rough meal of poorly 
cooked bread and potatoes was relished by 
the light of the pine-knot fire. From 
under the one rude bed a low trundle was 
pulled out, and coverlets spread for the 
stranger to sleep. 

“Ef you keers fer the high bed me and 
maw will take the tunnel,” Uncle Jonah 
remarked. “That tunnel air whar the 
twins sleeps when they air home. All ten 
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of ‘em what’s living, an’ the ten what’s 
dead hev slep’ in that tunnel. Them thar 
kivers war wove by maw.” Aunt Cindy 
looked pleased at the notice given her 
weavings, and explained as she spread 
them over the “tunnel,” “This here kiver 
is the ‘snail and the trail’ pattron. I spreds 
hit on top fer the looks. I don’t never 
spec’ to weave no mo’ o’ them kivers. 
The gals they hev tuck what I wove fer 
them, an’ the boys they hev tuck what I 
wove fer them; an’ I ‘lows to keep these 
here what’s on this tunnel bed fer the 
twins. Wool’s hard to git these days sence 
we et up the sheep, and my ole back’s done 
wo’ out same’s the ole lumbersome loom 
settin’ out thar ’gin ther house. I never 
’spec’ to weave no mo’.” 

Vincent listened respectfully. With the 
same unaffected simplicity shown by his 
woodland friends, he stretched himself 
upon the low bed over which the hand- 
woven cover was so carefully spread. 
Early the following morning, saying good- 
bye, he started on his return to Washing- 
ton. Pushing through this wonderful 
country, hoping to find a trail to the creek 
bed below, he thought very tenderly of 
the mountain friends who had housed and 
fed him overnight. Their kindly hand- 
shake and words of farewell as he parted 
with them at the top of the hill still lin- 
gered. He had quite forgotten the talk 
of the previous evening, feeling momen- 
tarily at a loss when Uncle Jonah called 
after him: “Don’t forgit to tell my Uncle 
Sam, ef you see him, how ’bleeged we- 
uns’ll be fer a few apple slips an’ corn 
seed, ef he kin spar’ ’em.” 

“I won’t forget, Uncle Jonah,” Vincent 
called back, “and will see that you get 
them.” But to himself he said, “There! 
I intended to explain the facts to the old 
people before I left; but for lack of time 
I'd go back now and do so.” He spoke 
aloud, and the spoken words set him 
thinking and planning. Reaching the 
upright-board shanty of the Forks occu- 
pying the center of crossing pathways, he 
explained to the man who owned the 
“store” that when a package brought 
there from the railroad at Rocky Bend, 
which he would arrange to have delivered 
from that point, arrived, he wanted word 
sent to Uncle Jonah Douglas on the Ridge. 
Money was given to insure the delivery of 
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the message, and Vincent went on his way 
to the station at Rocky Bend, where he 
paid also in advance for delivery at the 
“store.” 

II. 

A NEW DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

William Vincent turned in his report 
on arriving at Washington. After the long 
weeks of tramping over rough mountain- 
sides it was good to be back among the 
comforts and conveniences of civilized life. 
But somehow, as he walked to and from 
the F Street office, he found himself snif- 
fing the air to catch the scent of balsam 
pine, thinking of rocks, hills and the cabin 
at which he had rested. A visit to the 
Department of Agriculture secured as 
soon as convenient the apple slips, with a 
lot of seed corn and garden seed of the 
very best. With boy-like pleasure Vincent 
prepared the package, which grew into a 
large pack. Recalling the rude, wooden 
grub, worn-out axe and lack of necessary 
implements, he bought an axe, spade, rake, 
and new rope for the steer wagon. Like a 
mother fixing Santa Claus for her first 
infant, Vincent with actual glee arranged 
the articles in a queer-looking bundle. A 
couple of new knives and forks, two pretty 
cups and saucers were packed, a bright, 
new tin wash basin, towels, toilet soap, 
and a package of coffee, tea and tobacco. 
Perhaps a woman might have added a 
small mirror and a few personal gifts, but 
the thought of the man was for the things 
most obviously needed in the isolated 
cabin. He chuckled with joy over sending 
the axe, hoe and rake, wishing he could 
have sent a plow, a wagon, and a new 
steer. 

He confided the joke about Uncle Sam 
to his sister Lena, regretting that he had 
not done so before the package was 
shipped. The huge bundle of goods pre- 
paid to the railroad station at Rocky Bend, 
and from there to the Forks, was tagged 
plainly, “For Mr. Jo’ Douglas (Uncle 
Jonah), from Uncle Sam.” Of course, 
Vincent expected no reply. The express 
receipt was security for delivery. He pic- 
tured to himself the feelings of the old 
people when the gifts should arrive, wish- 
ing it possible to peep in upon the scene. 

The depot agent at Rocky Bend sent 
the package promptly to the Forks by a 
trusty wagoner, who delivered the same 
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to the storeman, who in turn promptly 
sent word to the Douglas family that the 
things from their Uncle Sam had arrived. 

Uncle Jonah walked miles to round up 
old Buck, the steer, to hitch to the rough 
slide used by mountaineers in lieu of a 
wagon. Young Jonah, the third, living 
nearest the old people, and always the 
most available, was also considered the 
most responsible for driving Buck twenty 
miles to the Forks and better qualified for 
the undertaking than his old “dad” or 
them thar “young uns,” and he started 
before dawn of that eventful day with the 
one prized beast of burden pulling the 
drag, in quest of the package from Uncle 
Sam. Had Uncle Jonah gone to “fetch” 
the things it is doubtful whether they 
would have been claimed, for so large a 
package would have seemed a mistake, 
and receiving it, taking advantage of 
some one’s error. But young Jonah, not 
knowing the limited amount of things ex- 
pected, lifted the huge pack, gladly placed 
it upon the runner, and said, “Tell hit 
ergin, Mr. Bailey” (making ready to whip 
up the steer for the twenty-mile return), 
“tell hit ergin, ef you will!” 

“Mr. Jo’ Douglas (Uncle Jonah), from 
Uncle Sam,” the storekeeper spelled out 
slowly. ‘Thet’s hit sho’! thet’s jes’ what 
hit says.” he remarked, “thet’s jes’ what 
hit says.” 

“Wal, hit’s dad, plum sho’, but whar’d 
he git sich kinfolks, I’d like ter know? 
Git up thar, Buck. I’m obleeged, Mr. 
Bailey, and I'll let ye know what’s in thet 
thar poke when I come ergin. Git up 
thar, Buck.” Buck pulled out with slow, 
laborious movements. Young Jonah 
walked beside, holding the rope and eye- 
ing with increasing wonder the load on the 
drag. 

“Wal done!” he exclaimed, between the 
squirts of tobacco expelled from his 
mouth. “Wal done. Would jes’ like ter 
know what ye be.” 

The trip down had been quickly made, 
for twenty miles is not much of a walk or 
drive to a native of the mountains, and 
young Jonah hardly noticed dangerous 
ledges and almost unfordable creeks which 
made the return trip perilous, especially 
hard on the ox guided up the rocky ascent 
with the precious load. Just before night- 
fall the rumbling drag was heard by 


Uncle Jonah and Aunt Cindy, sitting side 
by side waiting for hours to hear the wel- 
come sound. 

“Gee thar. Haw thar,’ came audibly 
over the hill as young Jonah encouraged 
the ox to make the summit. 

“Hit’s young Jo’ plum sho’, maw. 
What’s thet he’s er-fetchin’ on thet slide? 
Thet hain’t no slips!” 

“Hit looks like er dead corpse,” whis- 
pered the wife, trembling with awe. 

“Wall, hit hain’t no dead corpse nor no 
livin’ corpse, maw, but by my skin hit’s er 
powerful-lookin’ critter what air hit might 
be.” 

Old Buck drew near the cabin. “Thar’s 
the poke,” young Jonah remarked, point- 
ing to the pack on the drag. “An’ hit says 
on hit, ‘Mr. Jo’ Douglas (Uncle Jonah), 
from Uncle Sam.’ Take holt, will ye?” 

Uncle Jonah removed his hat and ad- 
vanced reverently to the drag, and with 
trembling hands helped to place the freight 
carefully as he would have placed a coffin 
upon the grass near the cabin door. 

“T’ll jes’ take the beastie on ter ther 
next hill and fetch my family while you- 
uns gits off the bindings,” Jonah remarked, 
taking up the frazzled lines and motion- 
ing to the steer to hurry on. 

Perhaps angels looked down and smiled 
upon the joy that ascended from that bleak 
mountain top to the blue hills above, or it 
may be that the invisible shades of Revolu- 
tionary ancestors, whose bones were rest- 
ing somewhere on the historic mountain- 
sides, knew and smiled, too, as Uncle 
Jonah and Aunt Cindy unbound and laid 
out upon the grass the apple slips, the new 
axe, hoe, spade, and the wonders of the 
mysterious bundle. 

Not an exclamation, not a word was 
uttered. In silence each thing was ex- 
amined and laid upon the grass, the two 
old people gazing in awe upon their pos- 
sessions. 

‘An’ he er-livin’, an’ we not er-knowin’ 
hit all th’ time,’ whispered Uncle Jonah. 

“An’ to think of him er-sending store 
’baccy, too,” Aunt Cindy whispered back 
softly. “Yo’ Uncle Sam air a plum sho’ 
giver. An’ secher hoe! Them taters will 
sho’ run out’n the patch when young Joe 
gits er-handlin’ of hit. Look at them cups. 
now ; how’d he hev the mind to send them, 
you reckin?” 
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“Fer to hold ther coffee, maw; jes’ 
smell thet coffee! Think I'll git up some 
wood and make er fire and try er bit.” 

“Not yit, not yit, paw,” the wife an- 
swered. “Young Jonah’s gone to fetch 
ther chillen; hit will be er sight fer them 
ter see sech er pile o’ things. Let’s wait 
and show what Uncle Sam hev done for 
we-uns and then fix ther coffee ter make 
thankful.” 

The thought of Vincent had not oc- 
curred to them, so completely had their 
minds been filled with the simple fact that 
the things had come from their Uncle 
Sam. But the gratification of the real 
donor would have been the same could 
he have seen the gathering of sons, daugh- 
ters, grandsons and granddaughters from 
hillsides and coves far and near to look 
upon the gifts, and rejoice over the first 
good fortune that had ever brightened 
their meager lives. 

In due season the apple trees were set 
out, the corn, garden seeds and flowers 
were planted. The axe, hoe, rake and 
spade were used in turn by the sons and 
daughters. A new impetus was given to 
the toilers for bread in those rocky fields 
and gardens, and a new era of better liv- 
ing by better work was begun. Even the 
steer seemed to feel the spirit of pride that 
animated life on the Ridge, as he and the 
slide were passed in turn with new imple- 
ments to the different families. The ar- 
rival of a new baby in successive house- 
holds took on the importance of a real 
event, now that the new tin basin could 
be taken from cabin to cabin, with one of 
the towels and a cake of sweet-smelling 
soap kept for those momentous occasions. 

“Ef them twins would jes’ come back,” 
whined Aunt Cindy as she lighted her 
pipe with a coal for the evening smoke. 
“Ef they jes’ would come back!” 

“Won’t they shine they eyes when they 
see that pile o’ wood young Jonah’s done 
cut with Uncle Sam’s axe! An’ jes think, 
maw, what they'll say when they see 
we-uns crap o’ long-year’d corn!” 

“An’ the yard scraped up with Uncle 
Sam’s rake, an’ sweet-smellin’ flowers er- 
growing whar them weeds wuz, and peas 
an’ beans an’ all them new-fangled eatin’ 
things fer ter cook! ’Pears ter me hit’s 
time fer jedgment day, we-uns hev got 
sich er lot.” 
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“Wal, yas, an’ ther craps air er sight 
ter see. Maw, ther workin’ o’ thet hoe 
an’ rake an’ spade hev done er merracle. 
Young Jonah he ‘lows they'll eve’y one 
o’ the boys make ’nough o’ thet long-year’d 
corn t’ sell down t’ ther Forks fer er plum 
sight o’ things. I reckin every one o’ the 
gals’ll git some short sweetnin’ (sugar) 
an’ er caliky (calico) frock. Ef Uncle 
Sam jes’ know'd what them things hev 
done fer we-uns! I saw, maw,” the old 
man whispered suddenly, “let’s go see 
Uncle Sam an’ tell him!” 

“Land sakes, paw! How air we ter 
ever find him.” 

“Why, ter Wash’n'ton-dee-cee! thet’s 
whar he lives. Let’s pick up an’ go while 
them twins air erway.” 

“Sakes erlive! Let's light out sho’ ‘nuff, 
paw. Let's light out an’ go sho’ ‘nuff. 
[ reckin we kin find Wash’n’ton-dee-see 
ef you say so, and Uncle Sam will be pow- 
erful glad ter see we-uns.” 

“He sho’ will,” Uncle Jonah said with 
some show of spirit, “and won’t he be 
s’prised ter see his kinfolks walkin’ in? 
Mighty s’prised I be er-thinking.” 

“Wal, I'll jes wash out them breeches 
o’ yourn what I wove las’ year, an’ patch 
up thet ole coat an’ tech up my indigo 
frock, an’ git up some aigs an’ make some 
risin’ bread fer ter take ‘long,” Cindy 
drawled, beginning at once to hunt up 
the articles mentioned and to prepare for 
the journey. 

Everything in the cabin was put in 
order “agin the twins should come,” and 
a stick was run through the latch to indi- 
cate that the occupants were not at home. 
A large splint basket containing food and 
a few articles of clothing, and a small bas- 
ket with a “settin’ of aigs” for Uncle Sam, 
was all they carried. On the day of their 
departure the old couple rose long before 
the sun. They stopped to inform young 
Jo’ of their plans. Jo’ was dumbfounded 
at the news, but made no objections, in- 
sisting, however, on hitching Buck to the 
sled to take the father and mother as far 
as the Forks, 

“When you-uns comin’ back?” he in- 
quired. 

The old man replied: “I ‘lows to git 
back erround Sunday, but thar hain’t no 
tellin’, Jo’. You jes’ tell Sim an’ Dan an’ 


Zeke an’ young Cindy an’ Liz an’ Bet to 
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look out fer ther twins. I’m ‘spectin’ uv 
‘em mighty nigh eve’'y day now. Tell all 
the childen good-bye. Let’s be er-gettin’ 
naw.” 

Young Jo’s wife and all his children 
followed the old folks a mile or more 
down the mountain, then with a hand- 
shake, returned to the cabin to assemble 
the Douglases from far and near to tell 
them that dad and maw had departed 
for Wash’n'ton-dee-cee to see their Uncle 
Sam. The arrival of Uncle Sam’s pack- 
age was hardly a greater event than the 
fact that maw and paw had gone down 
the Ridge, which they had never been 
known to leave before. 

At the Forks the old couple were for- 
tunate enough to get a lift on a wagon 
starting the next morning for Rocky 
Bend. About dusk the next day they 
alighted, stiff and tired from the wagon, 
after the long, jolting ride. Uncle Jonah 
promptly asked for tickets for ‘Wash’n’- 
ton-dee-cee.”’ 

“You mean Washington city, I s’posen,” 
the agent remarked after a moment of 


thought. 
“No, sir, Wash’n’ton-dee-cee is whar 
[’'m bound fer,’ Uncle Jonah insisted. 


‘\Wash’n’ton-dee-cee.” 

“Wal, hit’s all the same, I reckin,” the 
agent contended. “Washington, D. C., 
and Washington city air all one and the 
same on these tickets. You want returns, 
I s’posen?” 

“Wal, yes, we ‘lows to return,” the 
old man said, pulling out a home-knit sock 
from his shirt front, “we ‘lows to return.” 
The agent selected the amount of the two 
return tickets from the soiled bills in the 
sock, 

“But fer ther big crap o’ thet long- 
year'd corn what come from Uncle Sam 
last fall, this old sock would be plum 
flat,’ the mountaineer explained. “het 
corn air a sight fer sore eyes, Mister. 
Reckin you never seed none like hit. Jes’ 
look here! I’m er-takin this year to show 
our kin what kinder corn we done riz 
from them seeds. This here nubbin is the 
kind we riz before we git the seed.” The 
agent looked with interest at the long ear 
and the nubbin, smiling as he explained 
that the train would be due in half an 
hour, and would reach Washington, D. C., 
the next morning about six o’clock. 
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Hardly had the old folks finished eating 
a bite for supper from the basket when 
the Southern rushed into the station with 
great puffing and blowing. Tremblingly 
they ascended the steps and took their 
seats in the day-coach for the city. 

“What you got to say to this hyar trav- 
iling train, Mrs. Douglas?” Mr. Douglas 
asked in an undertone. 

Mrs. Douglas, who had been “jes’ 
Cindy” since her marriage, and “jes’ Aunt 
Cindy” since attaining the dignity of a 
“gran’maw,” replied under her breath, 
“Hit’s er-runnin’ erway, I’m. ’feered. 
Does you reckin they ken head her off, 
Mr. Douglas.” 

“Wal, I don't know. 
ter hold on, I reckin.” 

“IT say, paw,” whispered the frightened 
wife, after a pause. 

“Wal, what ye got on yo’ mind, maw?” 
he responded, kindly. 

“S’posen them twins never comes 
back?” whispered Cindy. “I feels kinder 
like I wish we-uns hadn’t lef’ the Ridge. 
‘Pears like the Lord air callin’ ter we-uns 
ter go back.” 

“Ef you feel thet way, maw, hit’s git- 
tin’ time fer ter pray. S’posen we jes’ 
up an’ ax Him what ter do. We air 
bound ter trust Him, you know.” The 
old man stole his arm around the bent 
shoulders of the tired woman and silently 
they prayed, unconscious of time and un- 
consciously going to sleep leaning closely 
together. 


We hev jes’ got 


III. 
“WASH’N’TON-DEE-CEE.” 

The old couple followed the crowd from 
the train up the steps to the great white 
marble waiting room, where they sat down 
in speechless amazement. For over an 
hour they remained, looking and wonder- 
ing. It was about 7.30 when they decided 
to venture forth. An enterprising colored 
hackman, noticing their bewilderment, im- 
mediately took possession of their big 
basket, saying: “Which way, boss; which 
way you want to go?” 

“Why—why, ter our Uncle Sam’s,” 
Mr. Douglas replied ; “could you j’es p’int 
ther way ter whar he lives, you reckin’ ?” 

The darky, with.a broad grin and a per- 
fect understanding, replied: 

“Does yo’ mean de White House, boss? 
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Hit’s called Uncle Sam’s residence by de 
people.” 

“Wal, now, I reckin thet’s jes whar he 
lives. Ef you'll pint the way.” 

“Yas, sah, you and de lady git right in, 
an’ I'll drive you right dah dis minnit.” 

“Wal, now, you air the most ’commo- 
datin’ critter I hev ever seen, ef you air 
a nigger,” the old man remarked as he 
pushed Mrs. Douglas into the open car- 
riage and pulled himself in after her. 

The darky laughed, climbed to his seat 
after fixing their baskets inside, cracked 
his whip and started for the Executive 
Mansion. 

“Dat’s de Capitol over dah wha’ Uncle 
Sam carries on de business of de nation,” 
the darky called out, pointing to the glor- 
ious dome from where the stars and 
stripes were floating out upon the early 
morning breeze. “An’ dat’s de Liberry 
of Congress,” he continued, “an’ de next 
red building we is comin’ to is de Pension 
Office. I ‘spec’ yo’ is come fer to see 
Uncle Sam ’bout eal a pension, ain't 
dat so, hoss?” 

Uncle Jonah (Mr. Jo’ Douglas) looked 
at Aunt Cindy (Mrs. Jo’ Douglas). Aunt 
Cindy looked at Uncle Jonah. 

“Ef thet hain’t th’ beatenes’!” Mr. 
Douglas exclaimed; “ef thet hain’t th’ 
very beatenes’! Why, he p’int-blank 
knows Uncle Sam, an’ talks erbout him 
jes’ as if he war kin ter him hisself, an’ 
he er nigger!” The rumble of the wheels 
over the pavement prevented the comment 
from reaching the ears of the hackman, 
who was speeding them through the streets 
at a rattling rate. 

Near the White House a stream of men 
and women were crossing the Avenue on 
their way to the War and Navy Depart- 
ment. Among the crowd was the young 
surveyor, William Vincent. As the car- 
riage turned in at the White House 
grounds he caught sight of the couple. 
At first he could not believe his eyes, but 
from first to last there was no mistaking 
the personalities in that open carriage: 
The sunbonnet, homespun clothes, big 
splint basket, and the small one. 

“By all the mysteries of creation!” he 
exclaimed. “Hello there! Stop, driver. 
By Jove! Uncle Jonah! Aunt Cindy! 


Where on earth did you come from?” 
The negro driver drew up sharp. 
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“Why, hit’s the young man what told 
us erbout Uncle Sam!” Uncle Jonah said 
excitedly. “Ef thet hain’t luck! Wal, me 
and maw hev come ter see our kin and 
thank him fer ther apple slips, corn, an’ 
all them things he sent ter we-uns.” 

Vincent shook hands with his friends in 
a state bordering on acute hysteria. How 
on earth was he to explain matters with- 
out hurting the feelings of these good but 
peculiar friends? ‘Their unexpected ap- 
pearance gave him such a shock that his 
whole body quivered with suppression of 
inward amusement. 

“We hev a sample o’ the corn an’ one 
o’ them nubbins you laughed at, an er’ 
settin’ er aigs,’ Uncle Jonah announced 
in a tone of honest satisfaction. 

‘By Jove! By Jove!” was all Vincent 
could say. 

“Wal, cussin’ air powerful expressin’, 
sonny, an’ we air powerful pleased ter see 
how pleased you air ter see we-uns. But 
I reckin we better be er-gettin’ ter Uncle 
Sam; he mout be leaving fer ther patch,” 
the old man remarked. Vincent, in con- 
sternation, got in by the driver, who was 
chuckling with intense enjoyment. At the 
White House door he hardly waited to 
help the couple alight before rushing on 
ahead to ask for an immediate interview 
with the President’s aide. While hur- 
riedly explaining the situation to that 
courteous officer, well known to Mr. Vin- 
cent, Uncle Jonah and Aunt Cindy were 
endeavoring to make their way into the 
reception hall. 

“Wal, yas,” Uncle Jonah explained 
most emphatically to the orderly who was 
trying . vain to hold them at bay, “I sed 
U ncle S am; we air come fer ter see him.” 

“Uncle Sam means the United States 
Government—the nation,” the orderly ex- 
plained, “and this is the White House, 
where the President lives.” 

“And the President stands for Uncle 
Sam,” remarked a young woman who 
happened to pass at that moment and to 
hear the conversation, “and he is there- 
fore the uncle as well as the chief of his 
people. I am sure he will be very glad 
to see you both. Is it not Uncle Jonah 
and Aunt Cindy?” 

With only a faint understanding of 
what it all meant, Uncle Jonah stared with 
delight at the beautiful girl, exclaiming : 
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“By gosh! ‘’Scuse my cussin’, honey, 
but air you Uncle Sam’s gal. We-uns air 
powerful glad ter see ye. An’ ter think 
ye know’d us at onct.” 

“The President is my father,” she re- 
plied, “and if you will sit here a moment 
I will go and bring him.” 

The President’s young daughter had 
taken in the situation with a rare presence 
of mind. She had read of the mountain 
people, had also heard interesting talks by 
the Mountain Mission workers before her 
church guild, and had given some thought 
to the national problem and its responsi- 
bility. She had also heard Vincent’s sis- 
ter, a member of her guild, whisper the 
story of the joke about Uncle Sam. The 
young girl almost collided with Vincent as 
she rushed for her father. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, “this is Mr. Vincent, Lena’s 
brother! You see I know you, Mr. Vin- 
cent, and I also know something of the 
joke you have played on those dear old 
people. I am perfectly delighted that they 
have come to make the acquaintance of 
‘Uncle Sam.’ It is the only practical joke 
I ever approved of. I must get my 
father.” 

She darted away to the breakfast-room 
and with rapid tongue told the astonished 
President of the remarkable situation. 
With ready tact, the President accom- 
panied his daughter to the visitors wait- 
ing in the reception hall. 

Vincent could have fallen on his knees 
in gratitude to the “first young lady of 
the land,” or, as he afterwards called her, 
the “first young angel of the White 
House.” He shook hands with the old 
people, almost embraced the officer at the 
door, paid the hackman, and bounded 
away to call up his sister Lena, telling her 
the news. 

“Come right in to breakfast, my 
friends,” the President said heartily, shak- 
ing the hard-crusted hands outstretched 
in response to his greeting. “Come right 
in; I am sure you must be hungry after 
your long trip.” 

They followed the President into the 
breakfast-room; seats were ready and 
breakfast served as they had never seen 
a meal before; made to feel welcome and 
at ease; eating with enjoyment delicacies 
placed before them; accepting a second 
cup of coffee; cooling and drinking from 
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dainty china saucers; they did as they 
were wont at their own rough board table 
far away on the mountain crest. 

“This air plum fine coffee,’ Mr. Doug- 
las remarked, draining the last drop— 
“hit "pears like things air powerful lively 
round heer—’pears like luck hev drapped 
right down your way. Uncle Sam, we- 
uns never ’spected to find no sich fixed- 
up kin.” 

“It is not exactly a blood kinship,” an- 
swered the President, smiling, “only a 
national relationship, which I am sure will 
bring satisfaction. I am sorry to leave, 
but my daughter will explain matters and 
make you and Aunt Cindy feel at home.” 

“To be sho’—to be sho’-—Uncle Sam. 
Me and maw air plum satisfied; thet’s a 
powerful good-lookin’ gal o’ yourn—jes’ 
er little bit like our youngest gal Ret— 
she ken tek keer we-uns all right.” 

As happily unconscious as Adam and 
Eve before their eyes were opened, the 
old couple pushed back from the table 
with increasing ease and satisfaction. 

In the guest’s chamber of the White 
House, Uncle Jonah and Aunt Cindy 
would have felt at a loss had it not been 
for that “first young angel,” who with 
delicate tact explained the mysteries of 
the room. 

“What’s them long white things on ther 
side uv ther bed, maw?” 

“Why, them air night frocks, paw!” 

“What fur?” 

“To war in ther bed!” 

“In ther bed?” 

“Thet’s what Uncle Sam’s gal say. I 
‘low to put one on this blessed night, an’ 
what’s mo’ I ‘low to git in thet white chiny 
wash-tub like she done tole me.” 

“Git in that white chiny wash-tub? 
Why, lan’ sakes, maw, hain’t you feer’d 
uv takin’ down?” 

“Hit hain’t no usen ter git feer’d, paw. 
Hain’t you ‘lowin’ ter git er wash?” 

“To be sho’, maw, but I never ‘lowed 
to git in. Why, I hain’t been wet all over 
at one time since I was baptized in ther 
creek. I tuck pneumony then, an’ I hain’t 
been in ther branch since.” 

“Wal, I hain’t no Baptist, paw, and 
hain’t never been dipped, an’ I jes’ ‘lows 
hit will be plum nice to hev er wash-tub 
what hain’t jes’ big enough fer one foot at 
er time.” 
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“Wal, ef you don't tek 
I ‘low to try hit, mebbe.” 

“What's thet fuss, maw?” 

“Hit’s jes’ ther water turnt in, paw.” 

“Ef I didn’t think hit war them water- 
falls on the ridge! Wal, wal! what'd 
young Jo’ think ef he could heer thet water 
er-coming outer ther wal’, and see thet 
white chiny wash-tub ?” 

Lena Vincent had hardly recovered 
from the news communicated by her 
brother when a messenger came with a 
note requesting her presence at the White 
House. In company with the President's 
daughter, she had the great joy of con- 
ducting “Uncle Sam’s”’ guests in the Presi- 
dent’s carriage to the Capitol, Library, 
Army and Navy Departments, Monument, 
Art Gallery and stores. 

The Department of Agriculture received 
their warmest admiration. Uncle Jonah 
insisted that “hit war mo’ use’ than all 
the rest of the Capitol “as fer as he could 
jedge.” 

The relationship having been carefully 
explained, the old man felt a permet sat- 
isfaction in knowing that “Uncle Sam, the 
government, war more powerful than jes’ 
blood kin when hit come to gettin’ seedlin’ 
and sich fer making better craps.”’ 

On Sunday these quaint cousins occu- 
pied the President’s pew at St. John’s 
Church and, all unconscious of the atten- 
tion they attracted, listened to the organ, 
to the vested choir, and to the Gospel. 

When, with excess of joy, a week later 
they were driven to the station and placed 
on a Pullman for the return trip to Rocky 
Bend, Lena Vincent was also a passenger 
on the train, with a ticket to the same 
destination. In the baggage car was a 
trunk in which there were more surprises 
for the “chillen and gran’chillen” than any 
package of apple trees and garden imple- 
ments could contain. <A holding 
school-books, slates, blackboards and maps 
was also checked through, and in the little 
handbag on her arm Lena Vincent carried 
a teacher’s certificate with a permit to 
start a school for the younger generation 
on Douglas Ridge. 


IV. 


RUNAWAY 


down with cold 


box 


THE TWINS. 
When the train on which our friends 
were returning reached Rocky Bend, two 
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tangled-haired, barefoot boys standing 
among the crowd of idlers at the station, 
stared with amazement as Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas alighted. 
“Maw! Paw! es sho’ es my 
Tim,” exclaimed the first boy. 
“Maw! Paw! es sho’ es my 
Jim, ” exclaimed the second boy. 
‘Ther twins!” exclaimed Mrs. Douglas, 
espying the runaways on the moment. 
‘Ther twins!’ echoed Mr, Douglas. 
“Wal! whar hev ye drapped from?” 
“Jes’ come,” answered Tim. 
“Jes’ come,” Jim. 
“Hit’s ther answer ter 
paw!” cried the mother, putting her trem- 
bling arms over the two boys; “hit’s ther 
answer ter prayer !—praised be ther Lord, 
-He hev sent you-uns back ter mek ther 
worl’ seem like He do ker fer we-uns.” 
“Whar yer bin, maw.” asked Tim. 
“W har yer bin, paw ?” echoed Jim. 
3in ter Wash’n’ton-dee-cee, Tim. Bin 
ter Wash'n’ton-dee-cee, Jim, an’ sich er 
time as we hev hed! Went ter see our 
Uncle Sam—not blood kin, ye know—jes’ 
national _relationship—leastways __ thet’s 
how he ’splains hit. He an’ ther nation 
an’ ther President an’ ther Capitol an’ 
Wash’n'ton-dee-cee an’ ther Department 
uv Agy’culchy air jes one an’ ther same, 
an’ he air related thet way ter mighty 
nigh ev’ybody in ther worl’.” 
The crowd gathered near to listen. 
“Whut's thet yer air saying, Mr. Doug- 
las?” asked some mountain acquaintance. 
“IT war sayin’ thet thar hain’t no use 
ter worrit no more when ev’y man erlive 
in these here mountains air related ter 
Uncle Sam. Why, ef you-uns hed jes 
know’d hit, thar could er bin long-year'd 
corn craps erplenty in these heer parts 
for ev’vy one uv ye. Why, Uncle Sam— 
what air kinfolks to ev'y one uv ye—kin 
jes’ erbout do whut he blame pleases. 
All we hez ter do air ter jes go ter thet 
Department uv Agy’culchy an’ ax fer jes 
what seeding we-uns wants. Why, Uncle 
Sam lives in er house mighty nigh big 
as Douglas Ridge, an’ sich fixin’s you 
hain’t never seed! Ev’ybody in Wash’- 
n’ton-dee-cee works fer him, an’ ev’y man 
alive uv ‘em gits money. Why, folks, 
Uncle Sam’s Treasury, whar he keeps 
ther money, air mighty nigh big es ther 
Ridge.” 


name air 


name air 
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“I wants ter work fer Uncle Sam,” said 
Tim. 

“T wants ter work fer Uncle Sam,” said 
Jim, 

“And so you shall,” remarked Miss 
Vincent, whose eyes were moist. “But 
first we will go to the Ridge and start our 
school. Uncle Sam needs lots of moun- 
tain boys to replenish his ranks of workers 
and_ soldiers.” 

“IT wants ter be er soldier fer Uncle 
Sam—an’ fight fer him,” cried Tim. 

“I wants ter be er soldier fer Uncle 
Sam—an’ fight fer him,” echoed Tim. 

There was a great outburst of hurrah- 
ing from the delighted crowd. A wagon 
was procured and the old couple, with the 
twins, and the “fotch on” teacher, were 
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driven in triumph to the Forks, where 
young Jonah met them with old Buck and 
the slide. Such rejoicing was never known 
before on the Ridge. Word of Uncle 
Jonah’s return and his wonderful news 
was “norated” far and wide through the 
mountains, and he was called upon later 
to speak on the “National Relationship” 
in the meeting-house. 

Miss Vincent was the happiest of all— 
directing the building of the schoolhouse 
and a lean-to, for her own use, to the 
Douglas home. The twins became a power 
of strength in her community work, lead- 
ing the boy brigade: of embryo soldiers 
preparing to give their services, as their 
ancestors did, to fight, bleed and die for 
Uncle Sam. 


The Sea 


By R. R. Greenwood 


CROSS the sea the hosts of morning came 
A searing their glowing shields of burnished gold, 
Up from the mist-fringed purple, shot with flame, 
Pale yellow roses of the dawn unfold 
In serried rank on rank, and every wave 
Now holds the kiss of Midas like a crown; 
Topaz and amethyst the hot sun gave, 
Flung like the wind-tossed blossoms on the down. 
All through the fleeting pageant of the day, 
Till twilight blooms the west with pearl and rose, 
Out of the deep where emerald shadows play, 
In rainbow tints the salt sea’s garden blows: 
Fair beyond words until, in sooth, it seems 
The sea hath found the beauties lost in dreams. 
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RS. ELEANOR UH. PORTER, 
author of Miss Billy and Polly- 
anna, said, when she was asked for 

an interview: “I really don’t believe that 
the public are interested at all in me—in 
fact, I don’t see why they should be; but 
it is perfectly lovely to have people inter- 
ested in my books, and it wouldn’t be at all 
hard to talk about Pollyanna, or Billy 
Neilson, but about myself! Oh, dear!” 

Mrs. Porter is a particularly pleasing, 
vivacious, full-of-fun person. She is the 
wife of J. Lyman Porter, a well-known 
Boston business man, and makes her home 
in a very modern apartment house in his- 
toric old Cambridge, Massachusetts. She 
has lived in and about Boston for many 
years, although she was born in Littleton, 
New Hampshire. She is descended from 
two of the oldest families of that place, 
her mother having been Luella (Woolson) 
Hodgman and her father Frank Hodg- 
man; in fact, she traces her ancestry in 
direct line to William Bradford, who came 
over in the Mayflower. 

Mrs. Porter was educated at Littleton, 
and after completing a high school course, 
entered the New England Conservatory 
of Music, in Boston, where she took up 
the study of piano, voice and harmony, 
“for music,” as she says, “was to have 
been the serious study of my life.” Fol- 
lowing her studies at the Conservatory, she 
sang in private and public entertainments 
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about Boston and in church choirs in the 
New England States, and in Boston also. 

With regard to “the letters in her 
blood,” Mrs. Porter explains: “Although 
the memory is a hazy one to me, members 
of my family tell me that from earliest 
childhood I was ‘quite in my element’ when 
spinning off stories to other children, and 
I do myself remember that I found delight 
and joy in scribbling off verses and little 
sketches, and it was one of the tragedies 
of my school days that I never was called 
upon to contribute a composition for the 
visitor's day program. Invariably, my 
part in the exercises was to furnish the 
music, that is, the vocal music, while se- 
cretly I yearned for a whack at composi- 
tion, much as I loved my music work. 
But of late years I’ve been writing ‘com- 
positions’ with a vengeance—perhaps to 
make up for those years of suppression. 
[ really had never given a thought to 
entering the literary field, for the idea had 
become a fixed one with me that my life’s 
work was to be music. But some years 
ago I started scribbling short stories. | 
went through the trying (and this is the 
truth) apprenticeship of rejections, blue 
slips, etc., but my accepted short stories 
to date run way into the hundreds.” 

Mrs. Porter’s first published book was 
The Turn of the Tide, a story so success- 
ful that she was requested to write a 
sequel, which she did in Cross Currents. 
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Two years ago Mrs. Porter created the 
delightful A/iss Billy. She had once 
known three men who kept house together, 
and she often wondered what would hap- 
pen if a little feminine influence were in- 
troduced into their lives. In Miss Billy she 
introduced that feminine influence and 
allowed it to run riot, and the result was 
a “best seller.” The success of Miss Billy 
was followed a year later with the sequel, 
Miss Billy's Decision, and the author is 
now at work on a third Billy book, dealing 
with Billy Neilson’s married life. Speak- 
ing of the Billy books, Mrs. Porter 
stated with a laugh, “I have just heard 
that one of those men in my story ‘has 
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went and got married,’ quite as he did in 
my stories. Though | married him off in 
fiction at least two years before he married 
in truth.” 

It would seem that the author’s favor- 
ite child is her latest book, Pollyanna. 
She states that she had the idea of the 
“glad game,” introduced by Pollyanna, in 
her mind for some years, and, after brood- 
ing over it for a sufficient length of time, 
molded the idea into a story. Pollyanna 


has enjoyed the largest advance sale of 
any of Mrs. Porter’s books, the advance 
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demand requiring six unusually large 
printings. 
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Mrs. Porter is a particularly orderly and 
systematic worker, and she likes best to 
write in the mornings. It is a rare occa- 
sion when she burns the midnight oil to 
get some clever scene on paper before the 
idea leaves her mind. She is now busy 
with plans for converting the roof of her 
home into a “roof garden” study, with 
awnings, lounging hammock, writing desk, 
flower boxes, etc., for use as a summer 
workshop. 

A particularly interesting factor in Mrs. 
Porter’s work is her file cabinet of “every 
known fact in the world.” Properly and 
carefully filed by the card index system, 
she has clippings stored away on all sorts 
of things! So that in writing her first 
Billy book, for example, in order to write 
intelligently on the Chinese ceramics, 
Lowestoft teapots and curious stones col- 
lected by William, she had but to turn to 
her file cabinet, and dig out interesting clip- 
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pings on any of the articles collected by 
the oldest Henshaw boy in her story. 

And still another gift has this popular 
author—that of improvising on the piano. 
Not long ago Mrs. Porter received a char- 
acteristic letter from two young girls who 
wished to know if Billy Neilson, the hero- 
ine of the Billy books, was a real or an 
imaginary girl, and if she really wrote 
songs and was a real girl, where might 
these songs be purchased, and what were 
the names of them, please. Mrs. Porter 
has assured the “two devoted admirers” 
that Billy Neilson is an imaginary girl, 
and yet I am inclined to believe that Billy 
Neilson is the author herself, and the idea 
becomes even a plain fact when I am told 
(in confidence) that most of Billy Neil- 
son’s songs have never been offered to a 
music publisher, but lie hidden away in 
an old music cabinet in the home of the 
author. 


Night 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


WALK the jeweled paths at night, 
And gaze on silent, moonlit hills; 

And all the ancient gods are out, 
And fairies sing by wayside rills. 


Through all the reach of dim, gray fields 
Are silent wonders manifold; 

And Beauty, with her mystic smile 
Holds Farth in her gray mantle’s fold 


The garden of the silent stars 

Gleams vast to farthest reach of space, 
While tender music stirs my heart 

From whispered notes in every place 


The waters sparkle in the glades, 

And sprites dance in the moon’s dim light, 
And far on the great, patient hills 

Strange, mystic splender dazzles sight 


How thrills and burns my yearning soul, 
Alone with God in this veiled light! 
How flash deep truths from silent orbs 
While gazing on mysterious night! 
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ANGUEDOC is the gateway to the 

south, its country wild and beautiful, 

a land truly of low hills and green, 
winding valleys. Its rugged hillsides are 
wooded with locusts, their soft green inter- 
spersed with gray outcrops of rock, 
splashed with purple heather. The fields 
and hedgerows are color-flecked with 
flowers—pinks, cornflowers; while in the 
gardens oleanders, pink and white, bloom 
with all the rich extravagance of the 
south, Provence, the East even. And thus 
in the quiet valley of the Aveyron lies 
Najac in the early morning of an August 
day, the dew still glistening upon the 
tangle of gorse, heather and blackberry 
vines that clamber up the sheer, towering 
cliff, crowned by the imposing ruins of 
the chateau. Like Uzerche, Najac is built 
upon a rockbound peninsula, surrounded 
on three sides by the sparkling Aveyron; 
but this hill-town is distinctly of the feudal 
type rather than the communal, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Uzerche; for the 
town straggling along the hilltop in the val- 
ley of the Aveyron is dominated by its 
chateau, to which it owes its birth. 

From the old bridge bordered by the 
picturesque, moss-grown mill, a steep path 
winds up the hill, and along it, superb 
oxen, their eyes blindfolded with fringed- 
face clothes, made their way slowly up to 
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the town, accompanied by dark-skinned, 
velvety-eyed peasants, whose day’s work 
had doubtless begun at cock-crow. A final 
bend ‘in the path revealed the outer town 
gate, the ways dividing just inside it, one 
leading through a second archway to the 
narrow, abrupt ascent to the chateau and 
the fine old thirteenth century church that 
originally stood within the chateau’s outer 
walls; the second turning sharply to the 
left and up into the heart of the medieval 
town with its magnificent monolith four- 
teenth-century fountain, and its character- 
istic Place. The town, with its quaint 
cobbled streets, is steeped in its feudalistic 
atmosphere, untouched by modernity, as 
were the people who gathered in the little 
street to explain in their harsh patois that 
Marie—the custodian of the chateau’s 
keys—had gone out into the fields to gather 
mushrooms. These people are of the 
swarthy, southern type, Spanish almost, 
hinting of the days of Roland, when 
Spaniard and Saracen swept across the 
Pyrenees to leave their impress not only 
upon the architecture, but upon the race. 
There were the old women with their knit- 
ting, one tending her geese; the man, pic- 
turesque in his lose corduroys and red 
sash, a blue beret on the back of his head, 
standing in his doorway, peeling an onion; 
the old man with long hair and clad in 
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homespun, pausing to give matrimonial 
advice to a pretty girl on the edge of the 
crowd; while the tragic, sad-eyed hunch- 
back, calling up the figure of the count’s 
jester, seemed so especially to reflect the 
picturesque medievalism of the gray- 
walled town. All talking at once, they 
berated Marie for not being on hand to 
attend to her duties as custodian. But, 
“with Marie it was always so,” they said. 
At last a boy whom the jingle of a few 
coppers had beguiled into seeking for her, 
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corridors. These corridors connected the 
donjon with the five other stalwart towers 
flanking the great rectangular court, which 
was in turn guarded by an outer enclosure 
of walls and towers. Close beside the 
keep, and guarded by a low tower, is the 
castle wall, while on one floor of the keep 
—that stern old relic of feudal days—one 
finds the remains of a chapel marked by 
bits of carving, the one note of beauty 
within those frowning walls. From the 
top of this giant tower, a bell still tolls 





Port Narbonnaise 
La Cité, Carcassonne, Languedoc 


returned triumphant, Marie, a great basket 
of mushrooms on her arm, trudging along 
in his wake. 

There seems little recorded history con- 
nected with the chateau, save that it was 
built by Bertrand of Toulouse in 1105, 
modified by Alphonse of Poitiers in the 
thirteenth century, and finally destroyed 
by Louis XIII. The distinctive feature of 
the chateau is its round donjon, one hun- 
dred feet in height, and with walls of such 
thickness as to admit of a stairway and 


the curfew and the angelus. Thus to-day 
the chateau dominates and regulates the 
daily life of the little town. 

Standing on the battlements of this 
hoary old tower, with its wonderful sweep 
of wooded hills, of quiet valleys and of 
purling streams, one seems to see into the 
historied past of that southern land lying 
beyond the Montagnes Noires. The his- 
tory of Najac is inevitably interwoven with 
that of those proud Tolosan counts to 
whom she owes her birth, and whose deeds 
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La Cité, Carcassonne 
Languedoc 


of valor reached even to the East, where 
Bertrand, her founder and a crusader, 
died fighting for the Cross. 

Thus at Najac, peering through the 
gateway of Languedoc, we penetrate to its 
very heart—Carcassonne—the city of 
in silent grandeur, the power and glory of 
its past summed and gathered up within 
its walls-—walls basking now in the soft, 
shimmering sunshine of midsummer, 
dreaming, perchance, of those far-off days 
when Romans, Franks and _ Visigoths 
struggled for supremacy. Stronger still is 
the deepened note of the south touched 
out everywhere, in oleanders, pomegran- 
ites, figs and flowers, in people, in customs, 
in the high-peaked horse-collars, the pan- 
niered donkeys, the oxen, the vineyards. 

This great forest of towers rising up in 
the valley of the Aude, holds not only the 
key to the passes of the Pyrenees, whose 
snow-capped peaks lie to the south, but 
guards also the roads to the sea, to Nar- 
bonne, to Toulouse, and to those roads 
stretching northward to lose themselves in 
the deep-cut valleys of the Montagnes 
Noires. 

Carcassonne marks three distinctive 
epochs in its history, epochs recorded in 
its massive masonry as well as in its ar- 
chives. The Roman period, when it was 


called a “noble city,” lasted from about 70 
B. C. to the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury, when the Empire disintegrated. The 
second period began with the coming of 
the victorious Visigoths, their domination 
extending from the fifth to the eighth 
century. It was during this period that 
Carcassonne was made impregnable; for 
the Visigoths of all the barbarians adopted 
most quickly and effectively the art of the 
Roman builders. From the eighth century, 
when the Moors of Spain broke the power 
of the Visigoths, to the twelfth century, 
little is known of Carcassonne. At the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, however, 
Simon de Montfort with inquisitorial zeal 
perpetrated his cruelties in his efforts to 
crush the Albigensians. This led to the 
overthrow of the Trincavel counts, then 
in power, and to the subsequent ushering 
in of the third and most brilliant period, 
when Carcassonne’s history became united 
with that of France under Louis VIII, 
Louis IX, Saint Louis, and his son Philip 
le Hardi, not only strengthened the work 
of the Romans and of the Visigoths, but 
built the outer walls and towers; and for 
further protection, Louis IX refused per- 
mission to the inhabitants of the faubourgs 
to rebuilt on that side of the river. This 
led to the founding of the Lower Town, 
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which is still spoken of as the new town, 
despite its medieval birth. A note of 
beauty also marks the work of this period, 
as evidenced in the carved keystones and 
corbels in some of the towers, and in the 
battlemented cathedral church of Saint 





Chateau Caberet 
Lastours, Languedoc 


Nazaire, where most truly beauty and 
strength have met together. In this old 
church, standing just inside the walls of 
the Cité, one finds a thirteenth century 
bas-relief depicting the siege of Toulouse 
under the same dread Simon de Montfort 
of Albegensian renown. When in the 
fourteenth century, all of Languedoc had 
surrendered to Edward the Black Prince, 
Carcassonne alone remained impregnable, 
proudly flaunting the lilies of France from 
its turrets, defiant of English domination. 

Across the valley of the Aude, some ten 
miles from Carcassonne, in the valley of 
Cabardés, and encircled by the Montagnes 
Noires, four chateaux guard the road— 
the old Roman road—leading from Carcas- 
sonne to Mazumet. Perched upon four 
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craggy peaks, these four chateaux—Cab- 
aret, Tour Régine, Fleur-Espine and 
Quertinheux—command from their emi- 
nence on the hill three ravines, Bellanet, 
Grésillon and Orbiel. These hoary senti- 
nels, “defendants of the valley of Cab- 
ardés,” so silent and so isolated, add to the 
picturesqueness, the wild, fantastic beauty 
of the place, steeping it in the romance of 
those far-off days when the Visigoth ruled 
the land, days when marauding knights, 
perchance, swooped like eagles from those 
heights to prey upon some unsuspecting 
toe. 

The history of Lastours, like the his- 
tory of Najac, is veiled in obscurity, save 
that the chateaux date back to the sixth 
century, and that their “legal existence” 





West Walls 


La Cité, Carcassonne, Languedoc 


only came to an end in 1789. As an out- 
post of Carcassonne, they were strategic- 
ally of great importance, proving them- 
selves impregnable in two specific in- 
stances at least, in their stubborn resist- 
ance of the two attacks of Simon de Mont- 
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fort. The last siege was raised only after 
favorable and honorable terms were ac- 
corded to the chatelain. A night and day 
guard of fifty men, together with their 
maintenance, were entrusted to the inhabi- 
tants of Lastours and of the neighboring 
villages, who in return were exempt from 
going to war. As late as 1768, cannon 
were placed upon the ramparts—the last 
expression of their outworn strength. 
Within the walls of the Quertinheux 
stands the tiny chapel of Saint Catharine, 
and as late as the eighteenth century, a 
yearly service was held there on the thir- 
tieth of May. Even in its crumbling in- 
completeness, the chapel is a gem of 
Gothic art, its origin due, doubtless, to the 
unquiet conscience of one of the lords of 
Cabaret. Thus again, in the midst of 
stern reality, we catch the thirteenth cen- 
tury note of beauty expressing itself in 
carven capital and vaulted arch. 

The village of Lastours scrambling pic- 
turesquely up the abrupt sides of the hill 
across the valley from the chateaux is none 
the less dominated by them, as may be seen 
if one follows the path back of the town 
to the summit where one gets a magnifi- 
cent panoramic view of those four gaunt 
towers, the barren hills, the deep-set val- 
leys, the rugged grandeur of the distant 
mountains. Southern exuberance is here, 
as at Carcassonne. The hillsides, rudely 
terraced, are silver-green with olive trees. 


the soft, shimmering tone color offset now 
and again, by the stately form of a cedar 
of Lebanon rising dark-limbed against the 
deep blue southern sky. Dark bits of rock 
festooned with wild clematis, put out here 
and there, while purple heather, broom, 
wild roses and flowers of brilliant hue car- 
pet the steep slopes in oriental splendor. 
And, as if in protest to this southern lux- 
uriance, one finds clambering up one side 
of the valley a young forest of sturdy 
oaks, chestnuts, and firs, reminders of 
those northern invaders the Franks, who, 
in the old days, battled for the supremacy 
of this southern land. 

Great clouds sweep silently across the 
summer sky, resting upon hill and grim 
castle walls and towers. The dreamy still- 
ness deepens as the shadows lengthen. No 
longer the clash of arms or shout of battle 
cry echoes in that valley of Cabardés set 
about by hills. Only deep peace, the deep 
peace of the hills, broods upon its heights, 
symbolized by the dove hovering in the 
sunset glow about the gaunt old tower ot 
Cabaret. 

Thus, looking through this gateway to 
the south—Languedoc—whether at Najac, 
at Carcassonne or at Lastours, we catch 
something at least of the beauty, the exotic 
redolence and luxuriance belonging so es- 
sentially to Provence and to the mystic 
dreams, the fairy city standing upon a hill 
Fast. 


To Music 


By Margaret Root Garvin 


© thee Youth tunes its festivals; 
With thee Age fills its empty halls; 


To thee all Sorrow’s words are sung; 


Love learned thee for its mother-tongue ; 


But unto me,, 
() Music, be 


Her voice! 


Raise from the dead its melody, 


And from the silence set it free— 


Her voice! 
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A Mart for Poetry 





By Hermann Scheffauer 


UT of the roar of Theobald’s Road 

the street opened in a drab and 

gloomy  perspective—a narrow, 
nebulous canyon, with precipices of tall, 
gray houses on either side. It was a par- 
ticularly pestiferous London day. The 
sides were stygian and the air a loosely- 
woven fabric of mist and smoke. Devon- 
shire Street was clashing with its loud 
and sordid life. Dirty children, blowsy 
women and stuffy little shops filled it from 
end to end. 

But here, at Number 35, a splendid and 
lofty enterprise was being launched into 
the world. Poetry which had hitherto led 
a vagrant and fugitive existence like 
Syme’s old jackass, feeding upon a hun- 
dred hills, or had been merely a tolerated 
guest, was to have a fixed abode, and a 
shop to display her wares. This was a 
phenomenon significant of that slow 
renascence of poetry which is lifting up its 
faint, small, but resolute voice in a world 
clamorous with insane machinery, with 
hurricanes of gold and the battle-cries of 
“progress.” 

Number 35 was one of those tall houses 
in which the prosperous London mer- 
chants of the eighteenth century lived out 
their stately existences, and the street 
itself an old-fashioned by-way of the 
metropolis, a background out of Dickens, 
and now a stamping-ground for the mod- 
ern poor. 

It was the opening of the Poetry Book 
Shop that had called us hither. The little 
shop was already crowded to its doors 
with poets and poetry-lovers of both 
sexes. The woodwork of the shelves was 
still raw, but the shelves themselves had 
been hallowed by the burden of the works 
of the modern poets. Even Shakespeare, 
Scott and a few other classics were there, 
fat and dul!-looking, side by side with the 
trim, pretty and usually thin volumes of 
the latest singers. 

From a room behind the shop sallied 
forth intellectual ladies who fulfilled the 
prerogatives of woman and served re- 
freshments. The poets and poetesses (let 
us not surrender our right to use that ex- 





cellent and necessary feminine form) met 
with extreme amiability on this neutral 
ground, where their works might make a 
direct appeal to the public. They chatted, 
sipped tea and smoked cigarettes. They 
were neither a spectacular nor a pictur- 
esque lot. The caricaturist and the flip- 
pant reporter drawing the long bow, as is 
necessary for their trades, might have dis- 
covered victims in a few of the tradi- 
tional “types.” There were several pallid 
young men in cape overcoats and slouch 
hats. One or two wore soft, full beards. 
There were a certain number of intense 
young women whose meager bodies were 
draped in gowns of esthetic colors or 
rough textures. They wore large and 
original jewelry, these burning Sapphos, 
and snuffed the scent of the books like 
battle chargers the reek of war. There 
were a few white-haired ladies and gentle- 
men—patrons and patronesses, no doubt, 
perhaps a furtive publisher or two, and a 
pair of beautiful creatures in velvet cloaks 
and sweeping plumes who might have been 
official muses. 

The original enterprise of founding a 
shop for the exclusive sale of poetry 
stands to the credit of Mr, Harold Monro, 
the former editor of “The Poetry Re- 
view,” and now editor of “Poetry and 
Drama.” Mr. Monro is himself a poet. 
His Judas and his Chronicle of a Pil- 
grimage have given him a worthy place 
in the choir of England’s younger singers. 

It is not to be an ordinary bookshop— 
this clearing-house for the muses. The 
brazen cash register, with its hard, inso- 
lent ring, will find no welcome here. The 
gentle loiterer will be permitted to pore 
over the books and to dip into the period- 
icals devoted to poetry. The shop is to 
have an air—a homely, unpretentious air, 
arising out of a real and devoted interest 
or passion for poetry. Nothing dainty, 
“artistic” nor feminine—those elements so 
conspicuous in our American culture, may 
enter here to lead the soul astray. Once 
a week there will be free and easy read- 
ings and talks in the simple drawing-room 
on the second floor. 
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On this day the visitors swarmed over 
the house, which was thrown open to 
them from top to bottom. The old oak 
steps with the carved Georgian balusters 
groaned and creaked with a flood of peo- 
ple. On the upper floors there were 
bright and cozy studies, simply and 
quaintly furnished. These are to be let 
as lodgings to a small number of poets 
who may choose to take up their quarters 
in this fine and dignified old mansion. 
Mr. Wilfrid Gibson, one of the most mod- 
ern and gifted of the younger English 
poets, occupies a romantic room under 
the roof. 

The visitors began to assemble in the 
old drawing-room, whose oak-paneled 
walls are brown with age and were glisten- 
ing with fresh varnish. Curtains of bright 
cretonne covered the windows. The vis- 
itors were invading the rows of wooden 
chairs and overflowing into the adjoining 
room. Mr. Monro, a tall, dark, active 
young man, came as a light-bringer, and 
with a fine symbolical ceremoniousness ad- 
justed and lit a reading lamp. Without, 
in the dingy street, it was already night. 
A great uproar ascended—the strident 
song of the thoroughfare—yells of chil- 
dren at play, the banging of tins, the rum- 
ble of carts. The noise was intolerable to 
the poets, yet ventilation was necessary. 
This was established in a heroic and prim- 
itive manner by an obliging youth, who 
sprang forward to open one of the win- 
dows. His arm shot through the pane— 
the glass fell clattering into the street. 
The rude bedlamic noises of the outer 
world came with fourfold vigor into this 
sanctuary of song. 

Then appeared Professor Henry New- 
bolt, who holds the chair of poetry at 
Oxford, and is himself one of the most 
distinguished of present-day English poets. 
Newbolt is tall and thin and gray-haired, 
a scholar of the pale, ascetic type, nervous 
in speech and movement, yet the author of 
stout, swashbuckling poetry. He began on 
a note of judicious criticism. Mr. Monro 
would be wrong, said he, in trying to draw 
too sharp a line between poetry and prose. 
There was prose that was poetic in its 








essence. There was excellent verse that 
lay safely on the border-line, such as: 


Life’s a cigar; 
Love is the taper, 

Light it ;—we are 
Ashes and vapor. 


That, to be sure, was not poetry, but it 
was by J. K. Stephen and was uncom- 
monly good. There was the fine technical 
work of Owen Seaman, the editor of 
“Punch.” Parodies such as these men 
wrote were one of the finest forms of lit- 
erary criticism, and he for one should be 
very disappointed with any bookshop that 
did not sell them, 

“Mr. Monro,” the Professor went on, 
“is founding something which looks to me 
dangerously like an institution. I have 
myself a horror of institutions. When 
you found an institution you are deliber- 
ately trying to cure some of the wounds 
of the world by putting its soul into 
splints and plaster of Paris, when what 
you ought to do is to promote the circu- 
lation of the blood.” 

What distinguished the poets of the 
day, especially the very young poets, was 
the intensity with which they pursued 
reality. This marked them off strongly 
from their predecessors of the great Vic- 
torian age. “But,” he added, “if you ask: 
‘What is their message?’ you will be dis- 
appointed. The person who searches in 
our younger poets for a word of the sort 
called ‘helpful’ will not find it. Never- 
theless, if he could take to himself some- 
thing of the spirit which went to the mak- 
ing of these poems he would be helped in 
a manner almost beyond belief.” 

Then followed a reading from modern 
poets by John Drinkwater, himself a 
growing star among them. He closed with 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind.” It 
may have been due to Mr. Drinkwater’s 
sonorous and impassioned reading—or to 
the familiar beauty of the lines—or to the 
glamour of an immortal name—but the 
fact remained that Shelley’s lines sang 
themselves into the soul like the expansive 
splendor of the sunset and left the other 
voices piping. 
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Oliver Onions 





By Coningsby W. Dawson 


LIVER ONIONS has come slowly 

into his kingdom. His recent accla- 

mation in England as “one of the 
half-dozen men who count to-day as writ- 
ers of English fiction” is no hysteric out- 
burst of applause for a spectacular one- 
book success. All those who have fol- 
lowed him through the past ten years have 
seen his fame approaching. He is one of 
those writers who educates a following. 
He stands out, for better or worse, as a 
man of distinguished ideas. Having read 
one of his books, you search publishers’ 
lists for those that preceded; on seeing 
his next announced, you smile to yourself 
in anticipation, “Humph, a new one by 
Onions!” 

An author who goes resolutely forward, 
borrowing from no one, and constructing 
his own path, is often long in arriving. 
Mr. Onions has been recklessly individual, 
both in his choice of subjects and his 
method of handling. He has steadfastly 
refused to bow the knee to any of the mar- 
ketplace conventions—with the  conse- 
quence that his fiction can be compared 
with no one’s, and until quite recently has 
puzzled the reviewers. Then one little 
voice began to whisper that Onions was a 
great man who was attaining marvelous 
results in the field of realism; the voice 
grew louder and became a chorus—the 
scramble as to who should have the credit 
of “discovering” commenced, 

[f Mr. Onions’ literary record has been 
an adventure, so has his life. He is a man 
still in the thirties, but the record of his 
achievements has been packed and varied. 
For some years he was apprenticed to a 
firm of designers. After that, feeling that 
his art-instincts were cramped, he spent 
three years in the Royal Schol of Art, 
South Kensington, studying drawing. It 
was during this period that he gained his 
intimate knowledge of the artist’s Bohe- 
mia, both in London and Paris, filling innu- 
merable sketch-books with impressions of 
the Boulevards and of Cockneydom. For 
a time he was associated with a typical 
student periodical, “Le Quartier Latin” ; 
the occasional earnings from this source 


enabled him to survive on his debts. He 
was meeting queer, carefree characters 
and, without realizing their value, was 
laying up a store of material for future 
romance. 

Not for some years did it dawn on him 
that novel-writing was his appointed voca- 
tion. He eked out a narrow living by de- 
signing posters, advertising, sketching 
dress rehearsals, and accepting any. task 
that would turn a lucky penny. After a 
hard experience, he joined the staff of a 
weekly illustrated paper as a war artist, 
and on press nights slept beside the news 
files. So far his highest ambition had 
been to illustrate other men’s writings; 
now the inspiration came to write him- 
self. His first book decided his career ; 
he laid aside the pencil for the pen. 





Oliver Onions 


But still he was an adventurer, going 
lonely ways with integrity, despising catch- 
penny appeals to popularity and feeling 
always after more and more _ perfect 
methods. That the hour of his arrival has 
been postponed out of all proportion to his 
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merit is entirely due to his explorer’s in- 
stinct; he has pursued his quest along all 
manner of unfrequented byroads. 

His two latest novels, In Accordance 
with the Evidence and The Debit Account, 
have been named in England as classics in 
a new field of realism. They have as con- 
vincing an atmosphere of truth as if they 
had come from Defoe’s pen. But fictional 
truth with Mr, Onions is not ugly; it is 
lyric beauty conveyed in the varying ca- 
dences of words. The high-wrought im- 
aginativeness of his prose style arouses 
and excites the intellect ; there is masterly 
and mysterious impressiveness in all his 
work, 

In Accordance with the Evidence is a 
book full of witchery and strange subtlety. 
It steals upon you unawares. You have 
no idea how powerfully it has absorbed 
you until you reach the end; then you 
draw a long breath of relieved suspense 
and read it all afresh—this time for its 
concealed ingenuity. 

It is an autobiography of a London 
clerk, named Jeffries. He is ambitious, 
but walled in by poverty. He attends a 
business college as the first step towards 
the efficiency which will win success. 
There he meets a group of men and girls 
whose very souls he lays bare to us. 
Whither the story is tending, we cannot 
conjecture; the curtain rises gradually— 
all the time it keeps rising—upon the full 
glare of the climax. Then we find that 
everything that has preceded is set down 
in justification of a murder. There is 
nothing morbid about the murder—still 
less is there anything sensational. This 
was a deed that had to be done by some- 
one. It was one of those rare cases in 
which to kill a man seemed in accord with 
the highest law of morality. There are 
several such cases imaginable. The test of 
the plausibility of Mr. Onions’ statement 
and solution of this particular case is to 
ask yourself, “What should I have done?” 

So Jeffries performs this unauthorized 
execution quite dispassionately and sanely 
—and so cleverly that it will never be dis- 
covered. “They say someone always 
pays,” he writes. “Well, this is my story. 
It is a long time ago, and nobody has paid 
yet. Nobody ever will.” With this 
prophecy the first book closes. 


The Debit Account takes up the thread 
of the narrative four years later. Jeffries 
is about to be married to the sweetheart 
of the murdered man. 

It was for her sake that he had done the 
deed; she thinks the dead lover had died 
by his own hand. Jeffries continues the 
story, writing his autobiography. He is 
still positive that his act was justified, but 
he is not so certain that no one will ever 
pay for it. 

Paying, as he dreads it, has nothing to 
do with civic retribution; it is the fear of 
an invisible barrier set up between himself 
and the rest of humanity. He is growing 
prosperous; he is the friend of statesmen; 
he is married to the woman he loves; and 
yet— 

One woman who had loved him in the 
past without his knowledge has guessed. 
Her love has divined his secret. She chal- 
lenges him; he confesses. She urges him 
to tell his wife, saying, “If women were 
on juries not a jury in the land would 
convict you.” He refuses; he thinks he 
knows his wife too well. 

The story progresses with solemn maj- 
esty and fine sanity. A man who feels 
that he has done well, though society might 
condemn him as a felon, can still be happy. 
So, curiously enough, this is a happy book. 

That he pays in the end a spiritual pen- 
alty gives to the story a touch of inter- 
rogative morality. In spite of the paying, 
Jeffries refuses to plead or to retract a 
word from his first estimate of himself. 

The striking originality of the situation 
is presented in a series of incidents so nor- 
mal that one never loses the strong sense 
that this is a story which actually occurred. 
And one asks the question, “How often 
has something similar happened?” The 
book suggests tremendous problems, yet 
it is clothed in an atmosphere of poetic 
commonplace. It is a spiritual adventure, 
such as one might encounter any day in 
the ordinary walks of life. From this and 
the unique distinction of Mr. Onions’ writ- 
ing it derives its power. It haunts the 
imagination with shapes of beauty—and 
yet the feet of Mr. Onions’ angels are 
always on the ground. The problem itself 
has a social value which lies outside its 
literary worth. 
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WOLD oF LETTERS 


John J. Underwood 
NEW arrival in the world of letters 
is John J. Underwood, a young 
world-wanderer and frontiersman, 
whose picturesque and erratic career has 
covered some twelve or fifteen years, spent 
partly in the gold fields of Australia and 
among the savages of the South Sea 
islands and latterly in the mining sections 
and frontier camps of Alaska. His first 
book, Alaska, an Empire in the Making, 
portrays the land he knows so intimately, 
as a storehouse of golden opportunities 
and a country already filled with human- 
interest stories of the exploits of the early 
pioneers among whom he himself was well 
known. 
The first heard of Jack Underwood was 
as a newspaper correspondent in Mek 








J. J. Underwood 


bourne. Here he came into fame by criti- 
cising a high police official, a crime at that 
time in the nature of lése majesté—but 
fortunately he was away from the office 





Frank L. Packard 


when the police van appeared to carry off 
the force, and, being warned over the tele- 
phone, he succeeded in escaping two hours 
later on a boat for Calcutta. He shortly 
returned to Australia, however, and 
joined in the great stampede to the Cool- 
gardie gold fields as correspondent for the 
Melbourne Age. His trip across four hun- 
dred and twenty miles of burning desert, 
beset with hostile savages, would in itself 
make a thrilling tale, but, like nearly all 
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John Fleming Wilson and Mrs. Wilsun 
Mr. Wilson is at the left of the picture. 


pioneers, Mr. Underwood is extremely 
reticent about his personal exploits, 

In 1897 the news the gold strikes made 
in Alaska reached Melbourne and the ever- 
present “Wanderlust” drove Jack Under- 
wood to pull up stakes and strike out for 
the new country. He entered Alaska by 
way of Wrangel and the Stickine River 
with the Watson expedition in search of 
Lost Lake, and also of the lost Caucas- 
sians, common to the legends of all the 
Northern tribes, whom Stefanson reported 
having found less than a year ago, and 
who have come to be known popularly as 
the “blond Eskimos.” The expedition fol- 
lowed the Stickine River to Telegraph 
Creek, thence following inland streams to 
Lake McPherson and further into the in- 
terior. In February of 1899 the party 
was at the extreme headwaters of the Mc- 
Kenzie River, out of supplies and desper- 
ate. In company with another man of the 
party Underwood sought for and found a 
pass over the divide into the Yukon water- 
shed on the headwaters of the Pelly. 
They were five days and nights hunting 
for this pass in a temperature averaging 
fifty degrees below zero. You may read 
in Mr. Underwood’s book many a thrilling 
tale of other men in less desperate cir- 
cumstances, but for himself and his own 
experiences—he went out and found a 
pass, that’s all. 


The horses are his thoroughbreds at Central Valley, N. Y. 


Underwood struck Dawson and staked 
out a claim in the spring of ‘99. His 
claim not panning out very successfully, 
he sold out and tried various other loca- 
tions, finally arriving in 1902 at Council 
City. It was here that Mr. Underwood 
founded and ran the farthest north news- 
paper in the world—the “Council City 
News” —which sold at twenty-five cents a 
copy, with ivory, furs and gold dust as 


acceptable mediums of exchange. The 
paper had many notable contributors, 


among them being Rex Beach, David W. 
King, and Father Van der Pol, S. J. The 
business manager was Albert H. Fitz, com- 
poser of The Honeysuckle and the Bee 
and many other popular Western songs. 
Mr. Underwood recites many exciting and 
amusing incidents of the struggles of the 
“Council City News.” “One of the worst 
things that the gang at Council ‘pulled off’ 
on me,” he says, “was in connection with 
saving the life of a man caught in the ice 
on the river. I heard him yelling and, at 
considerable risk and not a little trouble to 
myself, went out on the ice when the river 
was breaking up and pulled him in in a 
semi-conscious condition. The man hated 
me for many months afterwards, because 
the fellows ‘kidded’ him into thinking that 
I had ducked him several times in order 
to make a good newspaper story.” 
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Mr. Underwood now resides in Seattle, 
Washington, where he is occupied as a 
special correspondent for the “Seattle 
Times,” and as a writer on special Alaskan 
topics. His work is what may be expected 
from a trained newspaper writer who has 
spent his life in the open in the frontier 
camps of the world. It is like himself— 
natural and untrammeled and strong with 
the atmosphere of the primitive, direct 
frontier life. As Rex Beach, a friend of 
Underwood's, says of the latter’s book on 





Will L. Comfort 


Alaska, “It conveys the true atmosphere 
of the Great North. . . . It is the 
true Alaska—that land of a million won- 
ders and countless opportunities.” 


Who is Goad? 

Harold Elsdale Goad, author of The 
Kingdom was born at Southampton, Eng- 
land, October 4th, 1878, just ten weeks 
before the death of his father, Captain 
Frederick Goad in the Afghan Campaign. 
After four years at Harrow, Mr. Goad 
went up to Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he took his B. A. and M. A. de- 
grees in History. He has no settled home. 
Of independent means, he travels, usually 
with his mother, through England during 
the summer, in Italy during the winter 


and spring. His first book, The Blind 
Prophet, appeared in 1903 followed by 
Nimrod the Builder, another dramatic 
poem, and several plays, one of which has 
been translated for the German stage. He 
hopes before long to have ready a book of 
lyrics, a collection of short stories and a 
volume upon contemporary Italian litera- 
ture. This will leave him free to develop 
the plans for several novels and finish 
much work now in manuscript. 


George Cram Cook Marries Susan Glaspell 


A marriage of more than ordinary in- 
terest in literary circles is that of George 
Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell, which 
occurred on April 14th in Weehawken, 
New Jersey. Miss Glaspell is the author 
of The Glory of the Conquered, a novel 
which made a distinct success four years 
ago, and has been popular ever since, The 
Visioning, and many short stories in the 
magazines, the best of which are collected 
in book form under the title Lifted Masks. 
Mr. Cook is the author of The Chasm, 
a powerful novel of Socialist tendency. 
He has also been for some time on the 
staff of the Chicago “Evening Post Lit- 
erary Review,” first as associate editor, 
then as Eastern correspondent. _Propin- 
quity had an opportunity to play its tradi- 
tional part in this match, since not only 
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were both authors residents of Davenport, 
Iowa, but both have the same publishers— 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. Mr. Cook 
and Miss Glaspell are now in Province- 
town, Massachusetts, where they expect to 
spend the summer. 


**Choice-Bits ”’ 
A new little magazine in the field is 
“Choice-Bits,” a small booklet of favorite 





Crittenden Marriott 


verses, published monthly, to which any 
one may contribute. So, if you have a 
bit of poetry you particularly like, send 
it to Hackensack, New Jersey, to the edi- 
tor of “Choice-Bits.” 


Frank L. Packard 

Mr. Packard, who is a native of Mon- 
treal, Canada, has already made his name 
familiar to the reading public. His best- 
known book is probably On the /ron at 
Big Cloud, stories of railroad life in the 
Rockies. That he should choose such a 
setting for his stories is natural, for, be- 
fore making writing his profession, he 
took a college course in engineering, fol- 
lowed by four years in the engineering de- 
partment of one of the large Canadian rail- 
roads, 

Last September Mr. Packard started on 
a world tour—sailing from Montreal direct 
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to Cape Town and then round the Cape to 
Melbourne, Australia, and then Sydney, 
arriving in Aukland, New Zealand, just 
eighty days after sailing. He went far 
into the interior to Maoriland, then back 
to Aukland, from which point he sailed 
for the South Sea Islands—the “comic 
opera Kingdom of Tonga,” as he calls it, 
Samoa and Fiji—and later Hawaii. 

While in the Samoan group at Apia he 
went with a native crew to one of the 
smaller islands, where he lived for a cou- 
ple of weeks in a chief’s hut in true native 
fashion. 

In his new novel, Greater Love Hath 
No Man, are found, in the highest form 
he has yet attained, the qualities which 
make Mr. Packard’s writing distinctive— 
the vivid portrayal of real strife among 
strong men—men of bone and sinew, and 





Anna Nichols 
Author of The Making of Thomas Barion 


sharp, quick passion—men, nevertheless, 
of heart and generosity, sensitiveness and 
power of supreme self-sacrifice. 


Martha S. Gielow 

Mrs. Martha S. Gielow, author of 
“Uncle Sam,” the story that appears in 
this number, is the founder of the South- 
ern Industrial Educational Association. 
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For years Mrs. Gielow has been a dramatic 
reader, known particularly for her read- 
ings of Southern folklore, to which she 
now adds writings that have a very human 
touch and are inspired by her contact with 
and her zeal for the poor whites of the 
mountains of the South. 

Mrs. Gielow has written Mammy’s Remz- 
iniscences, Old Plantation Days and Old 
Andy the Moonshiner, in addition to 
Uncle Sam, and the wide circulation of 





Arthur Hornblow 


these stories has accomplished much 
toward procuring interest and aid for the 
cause. 


Arthur Hornblow 


One of the most successful English 
novel writers, whose books have been 
dramatized extensively, is Arthur Horn- 
blow. English by birth, Mr. Hornblow 
has lived in America since 1889, and 
almost he is regarded as an American 
writer. Certainly his books have been 
used as the basis for a number of more 
than usually successful plays, such as 
Bought and Paid For and The Lion and 
the Mouse. Other Hornblow books have 
been The End of the Game, The Prof- 
ligate and The Third Degree. He has also 
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Triumph — of 
Mr. Hornblow’s 


translated D’Annunzio’s 
Death and The Intruder. 





Susan Glaspell 


Who has just been married to George 
Cram Cooke 


Mask, again a deeply 
will make a thrilling 


latest story is The 
romantic tale that 
drama, 





Harold Elsdale Goad 
Arthur of The Kingdom 








The Penalty* 


R. MORRIS has given us a wonder- 


ful story in The Penalty. It is one 
of the most forceful books of the 
year. 

The chief character of the book is that 
of the villain, Mr. Blizzard, a legless man, 
whose face looked like Satan himself. It 
is he that Barbara, the heroine, determines 
to use as her model in sculpturing. Bliz- 
zard is a man of great power, but he is a 
terror to the community. The whole book 
centers around a scheme to upset the 
whole government of New York City. At 
one time, too, Blizzard was a white slave 
trader. 

All of Barbara’s friends know the 
wickedness of the man, but, owing to a 
debt which her father owes him, she con- 
tinues to be a friend to him until he 
finally goes beyond his privileges. 

Wilmot Allen, in love with Barbara, 
succeeds, with the help of several others, 
in thwarting Blizzard. 

At the end an operation is performed 
on Blizzard’s brain, and his thoughts 
turned from evil to those of gor od. 


The Career of Dr. Weavert 

The story is that of a young doctor, 
Jim Weaver, the apparently insignificant 
brother of the famous surgeon. Dr. Jim’s 
monotonous life is brightened by a face 
seen once a week at a window framed 
with morningglories. 

Although he has never met the young 


*Tue Penatty. By Gouverneur Morris 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
+THE CAREER OF Dr. WEAVER. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


By Mrs. Henry 
Sachus. 


woman, Dr. Weaver falls in love with her 
and determines to know her. Fate, as 
usual, steps in, and Jim finds the girl Mary 
to be all that he had anticipated and more. 

Unlike his elder brother, Jim is inter- 
ested in politics, and on several occasions 
holds interesting conversations with his 
friends, in which he points out the con- 
nection between a really good doctor and 
politics. The young fellow is an idealist, 
as well as a practical man. 

Unexpectedly Mary is placed in a posi- 
tion where she and the Weavers meet con- 
tinually, and while many of the things that 
Jim does seem queer to her, she forms a 
fancy for the good-looking fellow. 

Of course the story ends happily, 
though, as usual, “the course of true love 
never did run smooth.” 


Widecombe Fair* 


This is the lightest book that Mr. Phill- 
potts has written. For once he has left 
off being gloomy and tragic and has taken 
to comedy. The result is gratifying. He 
introduces some splendid character work 
into the story and accomplishes his usual 
reality of atmosphere, but he makes some- 
thing very human of the little drama of 
life involving these characters and their 
surroundings. 


The White Houndt 
The element of the mysterious in this 
is very subtly and cleverly introduced. 
Just where the real meets the unreal would 








*WipEcoMBE Fair. By Eden Phillpotts. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 

+Tue Wuire Hounp. By Frances Forbes- 
Robertson. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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be a trifle hard to determine. But the 
author has contrived to make her charac- 
ters entirely’ alive and convincing, even 
while she puts them through experiences 
that are more than phenomenal. The 
scene is English, and the heroine’s father, 
an elderly scientist, finds himself deeply 
involved financially. He cannot bring 
himself to sacrifice his wife and daugh- 
ters, and so he determines to take his life 
—in a manner so careful that there will 
be no question about the insurance. The 
younger girl, who loves him deeply, senses 
his idea, but in spite of her watchfulness 
he accomplishes his purpose. The effect 
on her mind and character of this secret 
make the story, and gives the cause for the 
strange things that happen. It is an artis- 
tic piece of work, one that does its author 
infinite credit. 


The Quest of Glory* 


In this story Marjorie Bowen has taken 
the France of the reign of Louis XV for 
her time and scene, and has made the 
events center in the Franco-Prussian War. 
She begins with the retreat from Prague, 
and a very graphic picture she draws of 
that hideous mistake. But she uses heroic 
figures with which to mold her story, and 
introduces a touch of special interest in 
Voltaire and the Duc de Richelieu. As is 
always true of this author’s stories, the 
book has the reliability of history supple- 
mented by a most entertaining story. Miss 
Bowen can certainly make the most of the 
possibilities for romance that history 
offers. 


The Strange Cases of Doctor 
Stanchont 


This is a series of stories that all grow 
out of the practice of a nerve specialist. 
Most of the principal characters are sup- 
posedly neurasthenics of one type or an- 
other. But it becomes plain how great a 
control mind has over matter, and how 
often the nervous individual is a prey to 
the imagination. 

All the stories are interesting, some are 
humorous, and some are rather thrilling. 


*THE Quest oF Gitory. By Marjorie Bowen. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

+THE STRANGE CAsEs oF Docror STANCHON. 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon. D. Appleton & 
Co. 
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The Weaker Vessel* 


This is really a case wherein the weaker 
vessel—usually so-called—proves to be 
the stronger. The heroine is the daughter 
of an English clergyman and an Italian 
girl, whom the man loved passionately. 
After her death he entered the ministry 
and married a very religious spinster of 
good family. The result is friction between 
the girl and her stepmother, which ends in 
the girl going off to make her own living. 
She comes in contact with a promising 
young man, who aspires to dramatic au- 
thorship, but who in an almost unconscious 
way becomes a drunkard, writing his 
splendid plays always under the influ- 
ence of an intoxicant. The struggle that 
the brave girl has in helping him to fight 
this evil—as well as in combating the in- 
fluence of another woman over him— 
makes an excellent study in feminology, 
and one that Mr. Benson, with his superb 
equipment, is well able to handle. 


The Heart of the‘Hillst 


Mr. Fox has fallen into a rut with his 
Kentucky mountain stories. His feuds 
have grown stereotyped, and his charac- 
ters present little or no variety. It looks 
as if he had to write a book whether there 
was any new inspiration or not. 

The last two chapters of The Heart of 
the Flills are the best chapters in the book, 
though even here the psychology is faulty 
and the appeal to the emotions less potent 
than the situation would seem to war- 
rant. 


The Affair of State} 


In a masterly manner Mr. Snaith has 
pictured the rise of a great man to the 
British premiership against almost impos- 
sible odds. The call of the people to a 
man of the people brings the Government 
to heed, and in the face of scandal that 
is wholly without foundation, the hero 
rises from a position of ignominy to one 
of supreme power. 

This is as finished a piece of literary 
work as Mr. Snaith has given us, and yet 
it is without question the most popular 

*THE WEAKER VeEssEL. By E. F. Benson. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+#Tue Heart oF THE Hits. 
Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. _ 

tAn AFFair oF State. By J. C. Snaith. 
bleday, Page & Co. 


By J »hn Fox, 
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theme he has attempted. Almost as clever 
as an Oppenheim novel, it has the polish 
of fine writing, and the two make it 
doubly strong in its appeal. 


Concert Pitch* 


After The Heart of a Child this comes 
as a disappointment. Mrs. Frankau has 
written a very conventional piece of fic- 
tion—the unoriginal story of a pretty girl 
who, out of pique, marries a half-made 
musician, then realizes, when it is too late, 
that she has ruined three lives—her own, 
her husband’s, and that of the man she 
loves. The musician runs off with another 
woman; his wife passes through every 
manner of degradation and poverty, and 
at last finds her haven of rest in love she 
had earlier ignored. 

The character study is good, as is 
usually the case with Frank Danby’s 
books, but the theme is one that scarcely 
lends itself to the making of a big book. 
We like Mrs. Frankan in a tenderer, more 
intimate mood. 


The Burning Questiont 


In thinking over the novels that have 
been published within the last three or 
four years, we think it is safe to say about 
ninety per cent. of them deal with un- 
happy marriages. While this novel begins 
in the way we dare to call hackneyed— 
that is, with an unhappy marriage—it is 
quite out of the ordinary in plot and treat- 
ment, and is exceptionally fine in the way 
the story is worked out. 

Dr. Warren Dean is married to a silly, 
self-loving woman, who is such an un- 
natural mother that she leaves her year- 
old baby in order to study music in Berlin. 
After the boat sails the wife sends a cruel 
letter to her husband, telling him she never 
means to return. He immediately follows 
her, to plead for the child’s sake, if not 
for his own, but is told by the maid that 
Mrs. Dean has committed suicide. Dr. 
Dean goes home, adjusts himself to his 
new circumstances, and in a few years 
falls deeply in love with Joyce Meredith, 
a girl of sterling quality and rare attrac- 
tion. 

*ConcertT Pitcu. By Frank Danby. The 
Macmillan Company. 


+THE BuRNING Question. By 
Litchfield. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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For reasons satisfactorily explained, 
their marriage is secret, known only to the 
two witnesses and the clergyman, a friend 
of Dr. Dean. On leaving the church 
where the ceremony is performed Dr. 
Dean and Joyce stop at his house to see 
his little daughter, and that is the end of 
their new-found happiness, for Dr. Dean 
is told a patient is waiting to see him— 
and it is none other than the first Mrs. 
Dean. Since she is living, therefore the 
marriage of Joyce and Warren Dean is 
“null and void.” 

Now, there’s opportunity here, as any 
one can see, for a good story—the situa- 
tion is quite possible, though startling, and 
with the sort of treatment the author 
gives the book, not only maintains a high 
moral tone throughout, but is as true as 
life where life is a matter of something 
deeper than self gratification. All the 
chief actors are admirable, for even the 
poor, foolish run-away wife is developed 
by sorrow and suffering into a woman of 
strength and loveableness. Perhaps for a 
moment we wish the story had ended with 
the death of the wife and the marriage of 
the two who were seemingly so fitted to 
each other, but we come to realize that 
then the book would have been not only 
less true to life, but also much less force- 
ful. As it is, the story is convincing and 
thoroughly admirable. 


The Silent Battle* 


Consciously or unconsciously Mr. Gibbs 
has become unmistakably a mere imitator 
of Robert W. Chambers. The Silent 
Battle suggests instantly The Fighting 
Chance, nor is the situation depicted dis- 
similar save in detail. 

The frivolities of New York’s smart set, 
a romance born in the Canadian woods, a 
political fight that becomes involved with 
the love-affair and a drunkard reformed 
for the sake of a girl—these are the prin- 
cipal features of the story, gracefully writ- 
ten, choicely sophisticated and just suffi- 
ciently unwholesome to gain popular at- 
tention without meriting to the full the 
moralist’s censure. 

It is a pity, however, to have so many 
of these foolishly meaningless novels out 
in the market. They are clearly commer- 





*THE Sirent Barre. By George Gibbs. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


















cial enterprises—nothing more—and not 
the most avid fiction-reader of us all can 
commend them with clear conscience. 


Little Thank You* 


This is a very sweet and tender little 
story of the small son of a charming smit- 
ten widow, who helps his mother’s lover 
in his threatened hopeless suit by getting 
knocked down by an automobile, from the 
fatal results of which only the presence 
of mind of his mother’s suitor saved him. 

Little Thank You is a sweet child char- 
acter—a strange but delightful mixture of 
babyishness and old-fashioned gravity. 
His story calls forth both tears and smiles, 
while the love-story of his mother is as 
pleasing as anything recently written. 

Perhaps no character in the book is 
more deserving of mention than that of 
Mammy Jo’—a real black mammy of the 
old South. 


The Reluctant Lovert 


We have here an ultra-modern novel of 
life among the younger set of fashion in 
and about London. The efforts of an in- 
dependent maiden to conquer a man who 
makes a boast of the impregnability of his 
heart, involves a group of swains and 
damsels, all of whom sooner or later fall 
a victim to the lures of matrimony. 

Mr. McKenna tells his story in a de- 
lightfully inconsequential way. There are 
no heroics, no “situations” of a really 
dramatic sort. These people belong to that 
artificial world where all attitudes are 
more or less the result of a pose. And yet, 
under the superficial surface polish, there 
are real things carefully hidden away, and 
this author has the gift of revealing those 
deeper things in spite of the frivolous, 
sometimes flippant style of his writing. 

There are many quotable sayings in 
The Reluctant Lover, sayings that form a 
philosophy of their own. 


Mrs. Red Pepper} 


Every one who has made the acquaint- 
ance of Red Pepper Burns will want to 
meet Mrs. Red Pepper, and she now ap- 


*Littte THANK You. By Mrs. T. P. O’Con- 
nor. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

#TuEe Retucrant Lover. By Stephen Mc- 
Kenna. John C. Winston Company. 

tMrs. Rep Pepper. By Grace S. Richmond. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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pears in a book that has her name for its 
title. Red Pepper himself is the same 
dear, lovable man and growingly popular 
doctor, and he and his charming wife enter 
into the life of the village in a whole- 
souled, delightful way. Incidentally, they 
help along a match between one of Red 
Pepper’s friends and one of Mrs. Red 
Pepper’s old chums. 

Mrs. Richmond writes the kind of book 
that makes one just a little more than 
usually contented with life. Old and 
young can read and enjoy her stories, for 
they are full of very real and yet very 
good people, the sort that we know exist, 
because we know folks like them, but the 
sort that we should like to know more of. 


Mr. Pratt’s Patients* 


This is another of Mr. Lincoln’s quaint 
and funny stories. Poor old Pratt! He 
certainly did strike luck—even as the tea 
leaves predicted—when he ran into Dr. 
Lysander Wool’s sanatorium and made the 
acquaintance of the queer lot of folks 
there. But Mr. Pratt made a pretty good 
job of handling the patients, and his as- 
sistance at romance was more than gener- 
ously remembered. 

Mr. Lincoln always seems to be able to 
find another good story among the Cape 
Cod people. If you want to laugh, read 
about Pratt and the rest cure house. 


Wallingford in His Primet 


This is the later Wallingford, mature, 
but as clever as always. Wallingford in 
his prime pulls off a good many stunts 
that are worthy of the reputation he has 
made for himself. At the same time we 
are getting just a trifle tired of Walling- 
ford and his cleverness; the novelty of it 
all is wearing off. We shall be glad to see 
Mr. Chester turning to pastures new, al- 
though we shall read this last Wallingford 
and enjoy whatever there is in it to enjoy. 


The Governor} 
The keynote of The Governor, by Karin 
Michaelis Stangeland, is elemental passion 





*Mr. Pratr’s Patients. By Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. D. Appleton & Co. 

+WALLINGFORD IN THE Prime. By George 
Randolph Chester. Boobs-Merrill Company. 

tTuHeE Governor. By Karin Michaelis Stange- 
land. John Lane Company. 
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and hate. It is a tale so bald and unlovely 
that one wonders if anything can justify 
its having been written. We never seem 
to arrive even for a moment at a place 
where the air is unpolluted, but are swept 
on from one horror to another, from one 
revengeful or licentious act to another, the 
book culminating in the terrible death of 
the governor. Neither the primitive love 
of Kaina, who refuses to betray the man 
who has cast her aside, nor the faithful 
love of Brigitte for Runow relieve or 
redeem the book. In brief, it is the story 
of a little shipwrecked waif—Kaina— 
who attaches herself to the governor of 
an island presumably somewhere off the 
Danish coast. The governor's wife, 
Brigitte, from whom he has been separated 
since his wedding day, appears, and 
Runow forsakes Kaina. In _ despair, 
Kaina drowns her child. She is brought 
to trial and sentenced to death by fire, 
Runow in his weakness, allowing her to 
be burned without acknowledging his own 
sin against her and against his child. A 
terrible fate overtakes him. 

Whether the book is the result of a 
morbid imagination, or a realistic presenta- 
tion of primitive life in that part of 
Europe, it sounds a decadent note, and 
one questions, what is the use of it all? 
The book leads nowhere; it has not a tonic 
effect—the test of true art—its tone is 
sordid, its appeal materialistic. It is to 
be hoped that the author, with her un- 
doubted dramatic and analytic power, will 
write a book that is not dominated by the 
pathologic and the harsh ugliness of life. 


The Joy Bringer* 


An extraordinary marriage has taken 
place, in which Cliffe marries the brother 
of the man whom she had planned to elope 
with. Angry with the man who has prac- 
ticed deceit on her, Cliffe bars Heath the 
place of a husband, and refuses to go with 
him. Finally, when no one else will take 
her, she pleads with Heath to take her out 
to the land he loves, Arizona, the painted 
desert. 

Heath, however, since he cannot have 
her love, cannot bear to have her with him, 
but Cliffe insists upon going. The life of 
both in Arizona is pleasant but separated, 
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and when Cliffe realizes that she loves 
Heath, her husband apparently has recov- 
ered from his infatuation. 

A plague breaks upon the country, and 
Heath is nursed back to health by his wife, 
and the two are brought together again. 

Here in the painted desert, the natives 
sing the song of the “Joy Bringer,” and 
Heath realizes that his “Joy Bringer” is 
Cliffe. 


The Girl With Two Selves* 


In a book of this kind, where we hear 
of a dual personality, we are generally 
impressed with the utter impossibility of 
the story as given by the author. Mr. Cos- 
tello, however, presents his tale in such an 
excellent way that we experience no such 
feeling. 

Jack Hamil suddenly finds himself in 
possession of a beautiful young wife—a 
fact that he has not been aware of. Car- 
men, the girl with two selves, believes that 
she has a husband and that Jack is he. 
With generous regard for her, Hamil 
yields to Carmen’s will. Shortly after she 
discovers Hamil, Carmen returns to her 
other personality and is ashamed of what 
she has done. Hamil has long since fallen . 
in love with his so-called wife and regrets 
the change. 

Carmen finally falls ill, and through this 
illness, her two personalities, each vying 
for supreme place, are merged in one, 
never to be separated again. 


The Torch-Bearert 


For those who are in any way interested 
in the “Camp Fire” movement, this book 
will have an immense interest. It is prob- 
ably the first book in which a story has 
been made of the doings of the “Camp 
Fire” girls. This organization, more than 
likely an outgrowth of the “Boy Scouts” 
idea, has gained much prominence within 
the last year or two. “Camp Fire” Clubs 
have been formed in many parts of the 
United States, and the New York people. 
more than any, have done much to make 
the movement a success. 

The object of the organization is put 
down in three things—health, work and 
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love; and each member strives to win 
honor for herself in all three of these. 
The head of each “fire” is the guardian. 
Under her are three orders, “Wood-gath- 
erer,” “Fire-Maker,” and “Torch-Bearer,” 
each attained only after careful and faith- 
ful work by the girls. Mrs. Thurston not 
only gives us a charming story, but she 
brings out all the features of the organ- 
ization, its object, much of its work, and 
many of its signs. 

The scene takes place first in a summer 
camp, and later in a club-room of the or- 
ganization. Laura Raven, guardian, is a 
splendid example of the kind of woman 
who is being “made” by the “Camp Fire,” 
and who is moulding the characters of 
other girls. Miss Raven is able to bring 
many unhappy girls back to happiness, 
chief among whom is Olga Priest, who at 
first is deeply bitter against every one. 
By showing her what an influence she can 
have in making the lives of other unfortu- 
nate girls happier, Miss Raven makes Olga 
happy herself. She becomes a torch-bearer 
and is loved by all. 


The Hippodrome* 


Arithelli, a circus-girl, accidentally meets 
Emile, the anarchist, who takes her under 
his wing and makes her one of the mem- 
bers of the “cause.” Arithelli soon hates 
the anarchists and longs to get away from 
them, but she dare not attempt to go. 
Emile is an indifferent sort of creature. 
He loves Arithelli probably as much as he 
is capable of loving any one, which is not 
very much. All that he knows is work, 
work for the “cause.” His life is an ad- 
venture. 

Arithelli falls in love with another un- 
fortunate who has been forced to join the 
band, and who also hates their life of 
cruelty and uncertainty. The two deter- 
mine to elope, but already the other mem- 
bers of the order have found them out. 
and Arithelli is forced to sacrifice either 
her own or her lover’s life. 


The Right of the Strongestt 


It is the strongest who wins out in the 
end—"the survival of the fittest.” 
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Mary Elizabeth, born among the con- 
servative and non-progressive moun- 
taineers of the South, returns after years 
of study to aid her people by teaching 
them what she has learned. Upon her re- 
turn, she encounters John Marshall, a 
young civil engineer, who is trying to buy 
up the homes of the obstinate moun- 
taineers that he may improve their condi- 
tions. 

Mary Elizabeth cannot see Marshall’s 
point of view. She is essentially a moun- 
taineer at heart, and to her such a pro- 
cedure can mean only numberless broken 
hearts. 

Though she loves John, she makes him 
her enemy. The fight goes on—with many 
adventures for both. Marshall proves him- 
self so good and noble in Elizabeth’s eyes 
that she can scarcely fight against him. 
Then John’s life is endangered and Eliz- 
abeth goes to his aid. 


A Desert Rose* 


This story takes place in Australia, 
where Betty Curtis,.who has lived all her 
life in Melbourne, returns to her father’s 
sheep ranch. Here, she must needs give 
up her old luxurious life. Betty’s father is 
a man filled with intense bitterness, who 
loves no one, and whom no one loves. Be- 
tween Mr. Curtis and a young man there 
is a great feud arising from the fact that 
the latter has taken some of the squatter’s 
land for his own use. 

3etty and the young enemy of her 
father fall in love with each other, and life 
apparently has little to offer to either, for 
Betty dare not face her father’s wrath. 
All ends well, however, and the old feud 
is broken up. 


Isobelt 


Mr. Curwood’s Flower of the North 
was a delight to all who read it, but his 
Isobel, if possible, surpasses even the for- 
mer book. The story again takes place in 
the North, where few white men go and 
one can count the white women on the 
fingers of one hand. Billie MacVeigh, in 
a search for a criminal, meets Isobel in a 
storm, and helps her to carry her burden. 
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So overcome is he at seeing a white 
woman, and particularly one of such a type 
as Isobel, that he immediately loses his 
heart to her. Soon after he discovers that 
Isobel is the wife of the criminal whom he 
is hunting, and only a little later he meets 
Deane himself. He recognizes Deane’s 
great nobility, and the two men become 
firm friends. 

MacVeigh is ready to lay down his life 
for Isobel and her husband, but Deane, 
despite MacVeigh’s attempts to aid him, 
finally succumbs to the hardships of the 
cold North. 

Fearing disloyalty to his friend, Mac- 
Veigh leaves Isobel, but finally returns to 
her “home, believing her to be dead, but 
she proves to be very much alive. 


Fortitude* 

Fortitude is a great book. It ought to 
make Hugh Walpole. All through the tale 
the author plays upon the courage theme: 
“Tt is not life that matters, but the courage 
you bring to it.” 

Fortitude is The Divine Fire in another 
form Peter Westcott begins life as a boy 
in Cornwall, with an invalid mother whom 
he rarely sees and a father who beats him. 
At an early age Peter has developed per- 
ceptions that are unique in a boy of his 
years, and when he goes up to London to 
work in a second-hand bookshop, he also 
begins to write a book. His adventures 
prior to the time the book makes him both 
famous and well-off, form a pathetic por- 
tion of his story. Then comes his mar- 
riage, with a selfish woman whom he 
adores, but who makes him anything but a 
real helpmeet. His wonderful affection 
for the boy who is born to them reveals 
fatherhood in its highest and holiest form, 
and the scene at the death of the child is 
the most touching passage in the book. 

Early in life Peter learns the need for 
courage. At every point in his career he 
brings courage to his rescue. But always 
there is in the background Scaw House 
and the bleak Cornish landscape, symbol 
of doom, shadow of mystery over the life 
and destiny of Peter. 

The book contains many fine descriptive 
passages. In it Mr. Walpole has made 
Cornwall his own, and he interprets it to 
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his readers with an understanding that has 
scarcely been surpassed by Hardy in re- 
spect to his loved land of Wessex. 

Fortitude marks the “arrival” of Hugh 
Walpole as a novelist to be reckoned with. 

We will await further performance with 
an anticipation like that with which we 
look forward to a new Five Towns tale 
by Bennett. 

NorMA BRIGHT CARSON. 


The Inside of the Cup* 


The obvious sincerity with which Mr. 
Churchill has written this book disarms 
criticism of the harsher sort. And yet it 
must be said in justice to Mr. Churchill's 
accustomed audience that this is not a 
typical Churchill book. Those looking for 
romance and love stories will not find this 
volume much to their taste, for in it the 
author combats those more serious prob- 
lems of the present day that require for 
their discussion a serious thought and an 
earnest attitude of searching. 

Mr. Churchill has essayed to discover 
what is wrong with the churches of to-day. 
To do this he has concentrated on the 
career of a somewhat unconvincing Prot- 
estant clergyman who ministers in an ex- 
clusive church in an old part of a growing 
middle Western town. The church is prac- 
tically under the domination of a city 
magnate, and no place is offered to the 
poorer element that is developing in resi- 
dence under the very shadows of the 
church’s walls. The clergyman begins. by 
doing what he is told to do, then an acci- 
dent occurs which makes him see things 
more clearly. He breaks with the rich old 
man who would own him body and soul, 
and starts out to defy the moneyed powers 
on which his church subsists. It makes a 
somewhat picturesque struggle, especially 
when he falls in love with his enemy’s 
daughter and finds in her a whole-hearted 
ally. 

The pity of it is that Mr, Churchill does 
not make his hero the strong and vital man 
that a hero with such a mission to fulfil 
should be. We are more impressed with 
the author’s own views on the subject than 
with any convictions that his clergyman 
may have. But to get the author’s idea it 
is necessary to read many pages of un- 
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diluted theological discourse, which some- 
what impairs the force of the book as fic- 
tion. 


The Fear of Living* 


The fact that up to the present The Fear 
of Living has gone through its eighty-third 
edition in the original is of significance in 
that it shows the ground that has been 
gained by the new school of French writers 
—a school that substitutes idealism, enthu- 
siasm, and strength for the unpleasant 
realism and fatalism of the “naturalists.” 
In form the book is a novel, in spirit it is 
a protest against the lazy weakness and 
selfishness that has so encrusted certain 
classes of modern society. To bring out 
his point the author portrays a provincial 
society, shallow, purse proud and snobbish, 
and in contrast we are shown a mother, 
son and daughter whose lives are, by their 
struggles, sacrifices and devotion to others, 
at complete variance with their surround- 
ings. The character of the mother, Mad- 
ame Guibert, is very skilfully drawn ; those 
of the son, Marcel, and the daughter, 
Paule, are equally so, though lacking some- 
what in sympathy. The little, intimate de- 
tails are very delicately and gracefully 
handled, and though something of the 
spontaneity of the original treatment may 
have been lost in the translation, the gen- 
eral effect is pleasing in the extreme. If 
there is any criticism to make, it is that in 
his depiction of M. and Madame Du- 
larens and their circle, the author allows 
himself to be carried away by his very evi- 
dent dislike of their type, and as a result 
we do not have characters whose heartless- 
ness is relieved by any little ray of even 
unintentional disinterestedness. The book 
is, however, very much worth while, and 
loses nothing by comparison with others of 
the author’s works that have been ren- 
dered into English. 

L. BLACKLEDGE LIPPMANN. 


The Abysmal Brutet 


This is one of the cleverest short stories 
Jack London has written, and one of the 
most appealing. It takes a master imag- 
ination to portray the character of a prize- 
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fighter who goes to a Browning lecture 
before the fight and reads Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets between preliminary bouts. The 
“abysmal brute” is in reality a big boy- 
man, trained for the ring in the great 
woods by an ex-fighter, who happened to 
be his father. He is taken to San Fran- 
cisco without the least knowledge of the 
tricks of the pugilistic trade, and great is 
his wrath when by chance he discovers a 
few of them. 

He was afraid of women—this big, shy 
fellow—but his father had told him that 
if he ever met the one woman he should 
take hold of her and hang on to her. And 
so, when the one woman appears, young 
Pat does just as he was told to do. 

It's a gem of a story—finely finished, 
dramatic in detail and wonderfully inter- 
pretative of human nature. 


Ever After* 


Lucy Cuyler, descendant of the well- 
known New England Cuylers, conceives 
a plan whereby she can make some poor 
artists happy. She builds a number of 
cottages in a beautiful secluded spot, and 
with the aid of her friend, Candace Ware, 
finds artists to live in them. Among those 
who come is Dana Malone, an Irishman 
and a great musician. The man is com- 
paratively poor, but what he has he gives 
freely. He immediately falls in love with 
Lucy, and they are married. 

Dana Malone is now, in his wife’s name, 
a very wealthy man. He has absolutely 
no idea of the value of money, and spends 
it with reckless extravagance. 

Lucy Cuyler is of entirely different 
make. She weighs every cent that she 
spends, and glories in a bargain. 

Such a union as that between Lucy and 
Dana is bound to come to grief, and it did. 
Malone, however, is a genius at making 
money, and when he can finally afford to 
live on his own money, everything is 
straightened out, and Lucy’s stinginess is 
greatly abated. 


The Maskt 


Like all of Mr. Hornblow’s books, this 
is well worth reading. From beginning to 
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end, the reader goes through all the ex- 
periences of the characters and feels every 
thrill of fear and pleasure. 

The heroine is a charming married 
woman, whose husband goes from his 
‘American home to South Africa to bring 
home to his firm several enormous dia- 
monds that will make them all million- 
aires. Naturally, several scoundrels who 
learn his secret try to prevent his bringing 
the diamonds home. Upon reaching 
Africa, Kenneth Traynor meets his twin 
brother, who had been kidnapped when a 
child, and who is now a murderer and 
a thief. Traynor tries to make friends, but 
his brother betrays him by attempting to 
throw him overboard. 

The twin brother returns disguised as 
Kenneth, and for a time Mrs. Traynor 
has to put up with much unpleasantness 
from the man, 

Finally, however, Kenneth himself re- 
turns after a miraculous escape, and all 
ends happily. 


Peggy-in-the-Rain* 

Here is another of Mr. Barbour’s de- 
lightful stories. The heroine of the book, 
Peggy, is a well-educated but poor girl, 
who has to earn her own living by doing 
reporting work for a newspaper. Fate 
brings Peggy and Mr. Ames, a well-known 
son of a millionaire, to the same shelter 
in a heavy storm. Ames attempts to learn 
the girl's identity, but fails. However, he 
chances to meet her again in the rain. 

In love with the girl, yet not daring to 
marry her because of her poverty, Ames 
offers to take her abroad and give her 
everything that her heart desires. Peggy, 
because of her intense love, refuses him, 
but circumstances again throw the two to- 
gether in a romantic situation, and Ames 
determines to marry Peggy. 


Love's Soldiert 
A delightful little tale of a young Scotch- 
man who, finding a small child of the 
streets in distress, lends a helping hand 
and places his home and money at her 
disposal. The man’s mother has recently 
died, so that Robert Hayes derives much 
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pleasure from the quaint child who, with 
her governess, makes his life much less 
lonesome. 

Through it all, Robert has been har- 
boring a wonderful love for Mollie Mac- 
Lean, and has been endeavoring to make 
himself worthy of her. She is the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy man, and apparently is 
not looking in Hayes’ direction for a hus- 
band. 

After MacLean’s death, complications 
arise in the business, and Mollie sends for 
Hayes, and he makes good. 

Elizabeth, the stray girl, finds her father, 
and Hayes, in turn, finds a new wife, 


The Road of Living Men* 


Mr. Comfort is always more or less 
vague in the pictures he makes in his 
stories. One so often gets the impression 
of seeing events and people and situations 
through a misty screen, as if the effects 
were purposely heightened by that dis- 
tance which lends enchantment to the 
view. 

The Road of Living Men contains some 
live episodes, some picturesque scenes. 
3ut it reaches no climax; it has a mean- 
ing that is plain enough to the perceiving, 
and yet the meaning is carefully wrapped 
in a wealth of poetic diction that testifies 
to the author’s extensive vocabulary, but 
does not make for either clearness or 
strength. The book would have stood a 
judicious pruning and some careful re- 
arrangement of the details. As it is, it 
scarcely does justice to Mr. Comfort’s un- 
doubted talents. 

The story is set in China and South 
America, chiefly, and Mr. Comfort’s famil- 
iarity with the backgrounds he uses gives 
an authentic atmosphere. 


Anne Boleynt 


Mr. Reginald Drew has written not only 
a clever but even a touching piece of fic- 
tion founded on the history of the un- 
happy Anne Boleyn. The present book 
is concerned chiefly with the court- 
ship of Anne by Henry VIII, begin- 
ning in the Hampton Court Palace, 

(Continued on page 875) 
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A History of the Presidency* 


HIS is a continuation of the author’s 
History of the Presidency from 1788 
to 1897, and covers one of the most 

important periods in the development of 
that great office. Dr. Stanwood reviews the 
important events of McKinley’s first ad- 
ministration with the accurate and impar- 
tial judgment of a skilful historian, and 
then relates in detail the history of the 
presidential campaigns of 1900, 1904 and 
1908. The issues which were involved 
in these campaigns are discussed, and the 
party platforms quoted in full, so that the 
reader will obtain from this book a very 
fair knowledge of the trend of national 
politics during the last fifteen years 

The final chapter, which deals with the 
evolution of the Presidency, is the most in- 
teresting of all. The author thinks that if 
a member of the Convention that framed 
the Constitution should return to earth 
again the thing which would cause him 
to wonder most would not be the mar- 
velous expansion of the nation, but the 
fact that after more than a century the 
country is governed by the Constitution 
unchanged except in minor matters. That 
the fathers expected expansion and 
growth is evident, for they provided for 
it, but probably none of them imagined 
the uses to which the Constitution would 
be put, and the system of interpretation 
which has been evolved to meet the 
changed requirements of modern times. 
Dr. Stanwood holds that the greatest de- 
velopment has taken place in the Execu- 
tive Department; that while the early 
Presidents took a modest view of their 
own share in the government, since 
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Jackson’s time the powers of the office 
have been developed and asserted until 
now it is possible to state explicitly that 
“the President is a potent factor in legis- 
lation, and in effect, though not nominally, 
as really a branch of the legislative de- 
partment as either House of Congress.” 

The author’s conclusion is that the 
power of the Presidency has grown de- 
cidedly during recent administrations, and 
that under Cleveland and Roosevelt, the 
immense latent power of the office which 
exists by reason of constitutional pro- 
visions was carried to its limit. From ex- 
perience it is evident that no President 
has relinquished any prerogative exer- 
cised by his predecessors, and if anything 
the office will gain in potency in the fu- 
ture. The book is decidedly an able and 
authoritative study of the subject, and 
most readers’ only regret will be the small- 
ness of the type—a defect that discour- 
ages consecutive reading. 


Social Progress in Contemporary 
Europe* 


This book, written by a competent stu- 
dent of European history, can hardly fail 
to interest the American reader. In its 
department it is undoubtedly the best sur- 
vey that has appeared on this side of the 
Atlantic. Its modest limits of something 
less than four hundred pages prohibit 
anything like exhaustive treatment, and 
many interesting questions are necessarily 
restricted to a page or two. Professor 
Ogg is a clear thinker, his style is agree- 
able, and his knowledge of facts wide and 
accurate. His interpretation of the social 
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and economic aspects of history will be 
in general approved by open-minded in- 
vestigators in the same field. 

The period covered by Professor Ogg 
is the last century and a quarter, in which 
time the important European States have 
witnessed more profound changes than 
they passed through in the preceding five 
centuries. This fact alone makes this 
period of modern history immensely sig- 
nificant, while from the varied experience 
of Europe, the people of the United States 
may expect to derive enlightenment and 
suggestions toward the solution of their 
own problems. 

In the matter of population, the Europe 
of the end of the eighteenth century and 
that of to-day shows a great increase. In 
1800 the population was about one hun- 
dred and fifty millions; in 1900 it was 
three hundred and thirty millions. Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1801 had a popu- 
lation of 16,345,646; in 1911 it had risen 
to 45,216,665. In the same period the 
population of the territories comprising 
present-day Germany nearly tripled. The 
growth of cities has been enormous. “In 
1801 the proportion of Englishmen and 
Welshmen living in towns of 20,000 was 
less than 17 per cent.; in 1891 it was 53.5 
per cent. At the present day eight of 
every ten Englishmen dwell in towns of 
10,000 and upwards.” Facts of like char- 
acter can be quoted as regards the conti- 
nent. Nowhere has time wrought more 
changes than in the great cities like Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg. “Such cities as existed in the eigh- 
teenth century,’ observes Professor Ogg, 
“even the largest of them, were hardly 
better equipped with the conveniences of 
civilized life than were those of the Mid- 
dle Ages. In the boulevards of Paris in 
1787 the mud was not infrequently six 
inches or a foot deep. Berlin in 1800 had 
no sidewalks. paving or sewers. London 
by 1800 had lampposts, but was the only 
city of Europe which boasted such a lux- 
ury.” 

Far greater have been the changes in 
the conditions of the masses. Since 1789 
there have been two main streams of 
progress, revolutionary in character. One 
along the line of politics has raised the 
common man to a participation in public 
affairs which he never before enjoyed. 
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The other, along industrial lines, has 
brought many undeniable advantages and 
betterments, with corresponding disad- 
vantages from which have risen problems 
which the best minds of the twentieth cen- 
tury are endeavoring to solve. With this 
political and industrial revolution, Profes- 
sor Ogg’s volume has mainly to do; but 
in a brief review, it is impossible to dis- 
cuss the numerous topics which crowd 
these pages with facts of a most sugges- 
tive and thought-provoking nature. The 
advance toward political democracy has 
been admirably sketched by the author, 
but some of his most interesting chapters 
are those in which the social reforms of 
our day are being worked out in Great 
Britain, Germany, France and elsewhere. 
The problems of poverty, of unemploy- 
ment, of increased cost of living, and all 
the other ills which beset the modern 
state are reviewed, and concise accounts 
given of the methods which the respective 
governments have adopted by way of so- 
lution. The conclusion to which this vol- 
ume inevitably leads is that, while Europe 
has advanced enormously in the direction 
of material progress and intellectual de- 
velopment since the French Revolution, in 
other directions questions have arisen 
which demand settlement or adjustment in 
order that the fabric of modern society 
may be delivered from the constant peril 


of dissolution, ALBert S. HENRY. 


The Peace Movement of America* 


This book describes with a wealth of 
detail, rather ineffectively arranged, the 
movement which the organizations inter- 
ested in the peace propaganda are con- 
ducting in the United States. Perhaps the 
average reader will be surprised, upon 
glancing through Mr. Moritzen’s pages, to 
learn that so many agencies have been 
enlisted in the cause of peace and inter- 
national arbitration, and that a vigorous 
and intelligent plan of action is being de- 
veloped with the abolition of war as its 
ideal. For a number of reasons this re- 
public is an excellent field for the efforts 
of peace societies, chief of which is the 
fact that Americans are deeply absorbed 
in industrial pursuits and militancy is not 
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in high favor with the mass of the people. 
Hence the activities which are treated at 
length by Mr. Moritzen have obtained 
notable results in arousing the interest and 
approval of leading citizens, irrespective 
of party or creed. 

A great part of the book is devoted to 
the tour in the early months of 1911 of 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who 
was invited to America to assist in the 
work of making the peace movement a 
matter of permanent concern throughout 
the land. The Baron is a Senator of 
France, a Nobel prize winner and perma- 
nent delegate to The Hague Court. He 
spoke in many cities before audiences of 
diverse character, and proved himself an 
engaging and effective speaker. We gather 
from Mr. Moritzen’s account that Baron 
d’Estournelle’s mission gave decided im- 
petus to the cause of peace. 

In addition to the distinguished French- 
man’s visit, the author gives much inter- 
esting information regarding the peace 
movement in various societies and confer- 
ences such as that at Lake Mohonk, and 
recounts the progress made in universities, 
public schools and among newspapers. 
Sympathizers will be cheered by the pub- 
lication of this book. Its tone is optimis- 
tic, despite the many difficulties attending 
the consummation of the ideal so devoutly 
wished. There are sixty-four illustra- 
tions, portraits of men and women who 
are prominent in the movement. 


Letters of George Meredith* 


In his lifetime the writings of George 
Meredith were familiar to many to whom 
the man himself was but a name. His 
private life, outside the circle of his per- 
sonal friends, was a sealed book to the 
thousands who read and appreciated his 
novels and knew him to be one of the 
masters of English fiction. The editor of 
these volumes states that the letters are 
printed “first and foremost” for Mere- 
dith’s friends, but the most cursory ex- 
amination shows that they have a much 
wider interest. While the collection is 
not complete—many of Meredith’s letters 
to his friends being no longer in existence 
—and though it is not intended that the 
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ones included in these volumes should 
form a narrative of his life, yet the im- 
portance of the publication is not mate- 
rially lessened, for the letters reveal their 
author in many intimate moods through 
the years of a long life. 

The first letter bears date July 8, 1844, 
and was written at Neuwied on the Rhine, 
where Meredith was attending a Mora- 
vian school. The last was addressed to 
Theodore Watts-Dunton about a month 
before the author’s death, in May, 1909. 
Among the correspondents represented in 
these volumes are John Morley, William 
Hardman, Cotter Morison, Leslie Stephen, 
Admiral Maxse and Robert Louis Steven- 
son. The reader gathers some definite 
impressions from these letters. Playful- 
ness, exuberant spirits, warm affection, 
friendly counsel, touches of ironic humor 
—all appear in varying degrees. Through 
all runs a sturdy independence and whole- 
some measure of self-respect which raise 
Meredith in one’s estimation as a man. 
When we remember the long years of 
struggle which passed before he won his 
due share of recognition, it is remarkable 
how high and keen his spirits were. 
There is no whining, and no irascible out- 
breaks, although he was conscious that in- 
ferior men were more popular than he. 
Writing to John Morley in 1874, before 
the appearance of Beauchamp’s Career, 
Meredith said, “I need scarcely assure you 
that I look upon your appreciation of my 
labor as a good reward of it. I write for 
you and men like you.” 

His criticisms of contemporary writers 
are keen and usually just. For instance, 
he says of John Stuart Mill: “Mill is 
essentially a critic; it is his heart, not 
his mind, which sends him feeling ahead. 
Of Ruskin in the same letter he wrote: 
“Much of Ruskin’s Political Economy 
will, I suspect, be stamped as good by 
posterity. He brings humanity into it.” 
He saw that a lot of praise was lavished 
on Tennyson without much critical in- 
sight. Meredith speaks sarcastically of 
the “wild fluency” of the Jdylls of the 
King, and frankly prefers Malory. “I read 
the successive mannered lines with pain— 
yards of linen-drapery for the delight of 
ladies who would be in the fashion.” He 
clearly saw the strength and weakness of 
Carlyle. In a letter to Captain Maxse he 
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declares: “I hold that he is the nearest 
to being an inspired writer of any man 
in our times; he does proclaim inviolable 
law; he speaks from the deep springs of 
life. All this. But when he descends to 
our common pavement, when he would 
apply his eminent spiritual wisdom to the 
course of legislation, he is no more saga- 
cious nor useful nor temperate than a 
flash of lightning in a grocer’s shop.” 
His appreciation of the budding genius of 
men like Stevenson and Hardy was genu- 
ine and clear-sighted. With a swift stroke 
he appraises An Inland Voyage. “The 
writing is of the rare kind which is nat- 
urally simple, yet picked and choice. It 
is literature.” He was ardent in his praise 
of Swinburne, and in the last letter he 
ever wrote, he said: “Song was his nat- 
ural voice. He was the greatest of our 
lyrical poets—of the world, I could say, 
considering what a language he had to 
wield.” 

These volumes are permeated with the 
influence and atmosphere of the literary 
life. Open them anywhere and the eye 
lights upon a passage pithy, humorous or 
piquant. Meredith’s novels and poems 
will take on a new meaning to every one 
who reads these letters with the sympathy 
and attention which they deserve. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Along the Road* 


This volume of short essays is rather 
a departure from Mr. Benson's recent 
work. The subjects are varied, some hav- 
ing to do with traits of character—Sym- 
pathy, Jealousy, Sincerity, Forgiveness, 
Pride, Peace, etc.;—others are biograph- 
ical sketches of Gladstone, Browning, 
Newman, Keats; and others are on 
nature, places, etc., etc. 

They are written with the fine freedom 
of style, the pure quality of diction, the 
simple candor. which we associate with 
Mr. Benson. One feels so intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Benson through his 


books. He is so eager to take his readers 
into his confidence—to make them his 
friends. In this he is not unlike Thack- 


eray—if one may compare two such dif- 
ferent writers—though Thackeray is never 
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so personal as Benson, and his confidences 
are more to interest and amuse, while 
Benson’s are to assist, to encourage, to 
inspire, to share his best of life’s experi- 
ences ;—the difference, of course, being in 
the natures of the two men, and in the 
character of their work—the one a novel- 
ist. the other more especially an essayist. 

In speaking of writing, Mr. Benson says 
in one of these essays—"“Art and Life”’— 
that it is “all a sharing of joy or sorrow 
with other hearts.” This is always felt 
in his books; it is what makes him so 
human, so individual. He realizes to the 
full the value of human intercourse. “The 
longer I live,” he says in this book, “the 
more wonderful every day appears to me 
the infinite complexity and beauty of 
human intercourse, and the sense that 
some very great and noble problem is being 
worked out by slow gradation, and with 
infinite delay.” 

That Mr. Benson is a man of deep spir- 
ituality is evident in everything he writes, 
and especially in some of these essays. He 
views life not as an ephemeral existence, 
a temporal experience, but in its relation 
to eternity—to all that is real and lasting. 
His appeal is to the highest and noblest in 
man—to the real ego—the Spirit. 

Mapet MaArcaret Hoopes. 


The Love-Seeker* 


The fine material of this little book is 
somewhat surprising after its unfortunate 
sub-title, “A Sentimental Hand-book.” 
The Love-Seeker is not in any sense of the 
word a sentimental book. It is a sane, 
readable treatise upon love and marriage 
and the problem of hunting, finding and 
keeping a mate, and it squarely faces facts. 
Everything has its philosophy—and so has 
love. Wherefore Maud Churton Braby 
has devised for us a clever philosophy of 
love in fitting complement to her preceding 
book, Modern Marriage and How to 
Bear It. The book is delightfully chatty, 
with here and there an irresistible spark of 
humor, but its main appeal is its extra- 
ordinary common sense and knowledge of 
human nature. 

Each chapter is appropriately introduced 
by quotations about the tender passion, 
which the author prefers to call cruel. 
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The Drift of Romanticism* 


The latest of the “Shelburne Essays” 
comprises six studies of as many different 
writers, and a concluding chapter of re- 
flections entitled “Definitions of Dualism.” 
The writers chosen by Mr. More to repre- 
sent the drift of the romantic movement 
in literature and philosophy in the last 
century are: William Beckford, Cardinal 
Newman, Walter Pater, Fiona ‘Macleod, 
Nietzsche and Huxley. At first glance 
this is a rather curious assortment of 
names for a book dealing with romanti- 
cism, but a reading of the six essays 
shows that Mr. More has substantial jus- 
tification for bringing them together as 
typical of a profoundly interesting view 
of the problems of life. Several of these 
essays—notably the ones on Beckford, 
Nietzsche and Huxley—are fully abreast 
of Mr. More’s best work in the preceding 
volumes. As specimens of independent 
thinking on the deeper aspects of litera- 
ture, they have a unique place in the crit- 
ical writing of our time. 

Mr. More considers at length the scope 
and content of the romantic movement, 
but in the conclusion of the essay on Wil- 
liam Beckford, the author of that power- 
ful but little read book, Vathek—he gives 
a concise and lucid interpretation of the 
meaning of romanticism. He says: “Ro- 
manticism is a highly complex movement, 
and has contributed largely to the world’s 
sum of beauty and sublimity. It has been 
defined as the sense of strangeness and 
wonder in things, and such a definition 
tells at least half the story. But strange- 
ness and wonder may be qualities of all 
great literature: in so far as they are pe- 
culiar to romanticism and distinguish it 
from the universal mode which we call 
classic, they will be found to proceed from, 
or verge towards, that morbid egotism 
which is born of the union of an intensely 
felt personality with the notion of infinity 
as an escape from limitations.” And in 
writing of Huxley, Mr. More indicates 
what he believes to be the characteristic 
defect of the romantic movement. To 
quote our author: “The historic romanti- 
cism of the nineteenth century, when it 
strikes its central note, whether it be the 

*Tue Drirt oF Romanticism. Shelburne Es- 
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morbid egotism of a Beckford, or the 
religious defalcation of a Newman, or the 
estheticism of a Pater, or the dregs of 
naturalistic pantheism seen in a Fiona 
Macleod, or the impotent revolt from 
humanitarian sympathy of a Nietzsche— 
this romanticism is in its essence a denial 
of classical dualism and an illusory sub- 
stitution of the mere limitless expansion 
of our impulsive nature for that true in- 
finite within the heart of man, which is 
not of nature, and whose voice is heard 
as the inner check, restraining, centraliz- 
ing and forming.” 


The Apostles’ Creed and the New 
Testament* 


This little volume is a translation from 
the German of the professor of practical 
theology at Greifswald—the - translator 
being the associate editor of “The New 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia.” The book, 
therefore, comes with lofty credentials. 
sriefly, it is a scientific search for the ori- 
gin of the Apostles’ Creed—a subject of 
centuries of discussion. And secondly, it 
is a defense of the creed as a worthy ele- 
ment in ecclesiastical usage. The finding 
of the author is that this creed antedates 
the New Testament, instead of being a 
product of it, and that some of its expres- 
sions actually give form to those in the 
New Testament. While the book is a 
scholar’s message to scholars, and pre- 
sents difficulties to the average layman at 
points, it nevertheless opens out a new 
interest in a form of statement which is 
both criticized as antiquated and revered 
as ancient. The keener lay mind will €n- 
joy the mode of the search as well as the 
motive under which it is made and de- 
fended. And the volume is small enough 
to invite those who would turn down a 
weighty tome of wordy discussion. 


The Sermont 


The pastor of the Marble Collegiate 
Church of New York is well known as an 
author and as a successful, even though 
not a great preacher. His pulpit has 
wielded a very wide and cogent influence, 
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especially among younger hearers—of 
whom he has held great numbers. This 
book is quite an elaborate treatment on the 
construction and delivery of sermons, 
being made up largely of material used 
during the occupancy of a chair of homi- 
letics or in addresses before seminaries or 
ministerial associations. The matter has 
thus undergone a number of revisions be- 
fore being finally committed to this per- 
manent form. A long, critical review of 
such a work might be easily written to 
agree in part and to disagree in part. Not 
all preachers or hearers will coincide with 
the author at all points, either on ques- 
tions of construction or delivery. His dis- 
paragement of a “skeleton” for the un- 
written sermon is of doubtful wisdom for 
many. But the book is alert with wise 
suggestions—such as may be found in 
the short chapter on “Impedimenta.” He 
would dispense with clerical garb and the 
pulpit, too. As to subject matter, the 
author is decidedly conservative, notwith- 
standing his permit for range of topic and 
treatment. 


La Colline Inspiree* 


Scmething over a year ago, Maurice 
Barres announced that he was preparing 
a book which would usher in the religious 
cycle of his thought, the two preceding 
cycles having been individualistic and na- 
tionalistic respectively. This book recently 
appeared. It is entitled La Colline Inspi- 
rée. 

La Colline Inspirée is the biography of 
a mystic of the province of Lorraine, the 
peasant priest, Léopold Baillard. In the 
vicinity of Baillard’s parish of Flavigny- 
sur-Moselle, was a hill, Sion-Vaudémont, 
which had played an important role in both 
the secular and religious history of Lor- 
raine, but which had been sadly neglected 
since the destruction of its shrines by the 
Revolution. Baillard “contemplated its re- 
pose, its patience, its long revery and re- 
solved to draw out of it an armed, acting 
and conquering influence,” “to re-establish 
there a spiritual magistracy,” “to revive 
the supernatural upon its summit, to re- 
open the fountains of the spiritual life 
upon its soil,” “to create a conservatory 
of the old Austrasian spirit whence a per- 
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petual crusade for true knowledge against 
rationalism would emerge,” to “flood the 
world with Lotharingians who would be 
the ferment of God.” To these ends, he 
bought the hill, one day in 1837, and, with 
the co-operation of his brothers, Frangois 
and Quirin (also priests), he set about 
restoring its shrines and rehabilitating its 
prestige by organizing a group of under- 
takings to which he gave the name of The 
Institute of the Brothers of Notre Dame 
of Sion-Vaudémont, 

By 1840, Sion-Vaudémont had become 
a busy hive, in which prayer and manual 
labor alternated happily. Besides beauti- 
ful conventual buildings, there were vast, 
well-kept gardens, a model farm, a boys’ 
boarding school, work shops for black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, cabinetmakers, 
painters, stonecutters, tailors, masons, 
stocking weavers and a book-store for the 
dissemination of good books. Not con- 
tent with this princely domain, Baillard 
bought the Monastery of Saint-Odile, on 
the wooded mountains that separate Lor- 
raine from Alsace, thereby obtaining con- 
trol of the entire region between the Rhine 
and the Meuse. “Léopold Baillard is the 
great Austrasian, the last of the Dukes 
of Lorraine. The three brothers get them- 
selves known universally. Indefatigable 
and persuasive, they go up and down 
France, Luxembourg, Belgium, England, 
proclaiming the services the Institute of 
the brothers of Notre-Dame of Sion- 
Vaudemont is called to render to the 
world. Quirin goes to America to solicit 
the Yankees, and Léopold penetrates the 
imperial burg of Vienna. He obtains 
there an audience and subsidies. What a 
spectacle when Léopold Baillard appears 
at the foot of the throne of the Habs- 
bourg-Lorraine, addressing himself, as to 
his suzerain, to the grandson of the counts 
of Vaudémont—the spiritual chief of the 
sacred hill appealing to its temporal chief! 
Soulful act magnificently conceived !” 

But Léopold, intoxicated by his power, 
incurred the displeasure of his Bishop, 
who claimed the right to supervise the 
Sion-Vaudémont enterprise. A long and 


bitter conflict with the hierarchy ensued 
in the course of which the priest was for- 
bidden to collect money, then ordered into 
a retreat, then stripped of his functions, 
and finally excommunicated. 


He was 
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abandoned by all but a handful of his fol- 
lowers, lost all his property and was forced 
to earn his daily bread by peddling. He 
formally recanted upon his death-bed and 
was received back into the Church. 

Was Léopold right or wrong in hts 
revolt ? 

M. Barrés has confided his opinion re- 
garding this point to a lyrical epilog: 

“Have we gone astray? Is the spirit of 
the hill the spirit of perdition? Must we 
plead with reason to exorcise this moor. 
Must we let the regions of our beings 
it is capable of fructifying lie fallow? 
Must we flout Léopold when he allows 
himself to be carried away by the breath 
of Sion? 

By no means. It was a laudable impulse of the 
most mysterious portion of our souls which in- 
fluenced us to follow Leopold sympathetically 
upon the sacred summits. We are right in per- 
ceiving a certain similitude between these lofty 
domains and the most parched areas of our 
souls. In our souls, as upon the earth, are noble 
heights which the century leaves in a state of 
lethargy. Let us have the courage to tread 
boldly this primitive soil and to cultivate, be- 
neath frigid appearances, the tenebrous kingdom 
of enthusiasm. Nothing can render useless, 
nothing can supplant the spirit that palpitates 
upon the summits. But let us see to it that this 
spiri exercises all our powers, and let us bear 
in mind that such a commotion, precisely be- 
cause it involves the whole being, calls for the 
severest discipline. If this discipline is absent 
or is distorted every sort of delirium imme- 
diately appears. Tragedies have always been 
acted about the spots that are inspired. They 
destroy us or they save us, according as, having 
listened or not to their appeal, we translate that 
appeal by revolt or by submission. 


The hill of Sion-Vaudémont, which he 
loves so passionately that he has chosen it 
as the site for his tomb, affords Barrés 
a splendid opportunity to expound once 
more his creed of ancestor-worship, to 
chant again the glory of the forbears, 
whom he calls so finely, “nos seigneurs les 
morts” (our seigneurs the dead), to view 
from a new angle and present in a new 
light the eternal sovereignty of the soil 
and the dead, to restate in unhackneyed 
terms his favorite thesis that the living 
are and should be governed by the dead. 
In La Colline Inspirée, as in his other 
writings, he displays a rare and precious 
faculty for describing souls and landscapes 
and for conferring upon the latter an intel- 
lectual, ethical and spiritual significance. 
Here, as elsewhere, his manner is melon- 
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choly and serene, graceful and virile. His 
language is characterized by soberness, 
sombreness, dignity and nobility. His sen- 
tences, at their best, have something of the 
gravity and the austerity of Scripture, and 
his finer periods swell and subside with 
the stately rhythin of organ music. The 
narrative of La Colline Inspirée possesses 
to so complete a degree the inevitableness 
and the symmetry of a product of the cre- 
ative imagination that I supposed it to be a 
work of fiction until a chance perusal of 
Les Hiérophantes, of Fabre des Essarts, 
Bishop of the Neo-Gnostic Church of 
France, apprised me that it is a reconsti- 
tution of a historical character. 


ALVAN F, SANBORN. 


Zone Policeman 88* 


A clever young traveler is Harry A. 
Franck. He gets a lot of pleasurable and 
profitable experiences out of the trips he 
takes. He gives us these experiences in 
a vivid form, so that we not only glean a 
good deal of interesting information from 
his books, but we also find them immensely 
entertaining. 

His latest book tells about his life as a 
Zone policeman. It takes us to Panama 
and keeps us there, enthralled by the story 
of the things that are happening in that 
section. He did his work well and was 
honorably discharged; he came in for 
some events that were unpleasant as well 
as for those that were interesting and even 
exciting. His news instinct supplemented 
his ability to perform his duties intelli- 
gently, and wherever he went and what- 
ever he did was just so much material for 
“copy.” And yet, I do not believe that he 
has indulged in any exaggeration: his 
keenness of vision would insure its accu- 
racy. The book is well pictured, chiefly 
from photographs that the author himself 
took. 


Starving Americat 


On first taking up this remarkable book 
one is apt to say wearily, Is this another 
volume on the down-and-outs, on tene- 
ment miseries, on East Side masses, on 
improvident pauperism? But wait a mo- 
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ment. Dip into the preface, and, despite 
the abomination of whole pages of italic 
type, you will read to the end of it. Then 
the rest of the book will follow out cf 
sheer curiosity. 

The author had the advantage of ill 
health in his later boyhood, and of growing 
up minus the warp of educational pre- 
scription that might have resulted in pro- 
fessionalism. Dietetic treatment cured 
him, 
chemistry. Being a free lance in science, 
he had the vision unrestricted. He found 
dietitians dividing food into carbohydrates, 
proteins, fats, and ash. Nobody cared for 
ash, it was the residue of analyses. So he 
caught on to ash. He was an advertising 
man in a large grocery store, and saw 
things. Then he got into a big food estab- 
lishment. Here he came into continual 
contact with all sorts of experts. Then he 
went into a large food factory—into its 
laboratory. He was in close touch with 
Wiley and each gave the other points. Be- 
hind the scenes he saw the wires work. 
He resolved on exposure in a manner 
understandable to the layman. He has 
shown how the rich and the poor are alike 
starved and poisoned. 

Of course, some of these revelations are 
not new to the more intelligent grade of 
readers. But some are. And all are put 
together as never before. Not only facts 
are delivered, but reasons go with the 
facts. 

We have long heard of poisoned candies 
and canned poisons. We thought the pure 
food law saved us. We have suspected 
the whiteness of bread, and have eaten ice 
cream under protest, as we have oysters 
and eggs. But we have had no idea how 
easily the pure food law is evaded, or how 
little it really covers. When we admired 
the white, pearly shine on rice we didn’t 
know that that meant an impoverishment. 
We did not suspect the reason for tooth 
decay or brittle bones. 

Now, if this book were just simply an 
exposure of robbery and murder it would 
not be worth so much, for it would only 
result in scare. But it tells what is right, 
as well as what is wrong, tells what to get 
and how to combine elements, and even 
drops an occasional hint to the cook or 
housekeeper. 


and as an amateur he took to bio- 
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Is Mr. McCann infallible, then? I, for 
one, doubt it. The weak side of the book 
is its sweeping cocksureness at all points. 
Some opinions are given as facts and are 
not entirely convincing. 

sut when all is said, these slips or over- 
statements—if such they be—do no great 
harm. One may discount the story by a 
slight percentage, but he can’t afford to 
leave the book unread. It ought to bein 
the library of every householder, to say 
nothing of ev ery physician. The latter 
will look wise and dubious about it, but he 
needs it just the same. 

How we in this enlightened twentieth 
century do enjoy being pillaged and slain! 
It’s our way of getting even with the 
darker ages. They did it quickly and 
straight and openly. Our ways are quieter, 
more subtle, refined. Mr. McCann says: 
“I'll tell the truth about foods if I die 
for it.” He is a hero, whatever happen. 


PATTERSON DuBols. 


A Preface to Politics* 


Nothing is more urgently needed at the 
present day than a clarification of our 
ideas concerning democracy. The word 
itself has been distorted and weighted with 
meanings which have no place in any 
scheme of affairs that may be genuinely 
called democratic. Many fervent advo- 
cates talk as though democracy were 
achieved by the passage of certain laws 
in which they are personally interested ; 
others think that democracy fulfils its mis- 
sion by merely destroying existing institu- 
tions, leaving to chance the building of 
new ones. To all such Mr. Lippmann’s 
book will come as a fresh breeze blowing 
through a stagnant atmosphere. Mr. 
Lippmann wins our instant admiration be- 
cause, unlike most of the clever men who 
write political treatises, he provides no 
panacea for all our ills. He modestly calls 
his book “a preliminary sketch for a theory 
of politics, a preface to thinking.” He 
has certain ideals, but he avoids dogmas. 
His views are broad and tolerant; his 
philosophy is based, not on the study of 
man, but on the study of men, and is 
therefore sane, wholesome and inspiring. 

The author goes to the pith of the mat- 
ter in his first essay, which bears the sug- 
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gestive title, “Routineer and Inventor.” 
The great issue of to-day lies in the dis- 
tinction to be drawn “between those who 
regard government as a routine to be ad- 
ministered and those who regard it as a 
problem to be solved.” The routineer, in 
our author's view, is any one who believes 
in the complete efficacy of machinery. He 
may wear any political label, but still he is 
opposed to the inventor, the man in whom 
the flame of creation burns unceasingly. 
The supreme achievement of democracy 
would be to call into power men of the in- 
ventive type. The creative statesman is 
thus pictured by our author: “Systems, 
institutions and mechanical contrivances 
have for him no virtue of their own: they 
are valuable only when they serve the pur- 
poses of men. He uses them, of course, 
but with a constant sense that men have 
made them, that new ones can be devised, 
that only an effort of the will can keep 
machinery in its place. He has no faith 
whatever in automatic governments. 
While the routineers see machinery and 
precedents revolving with mankind as 
puppets, he puts the deliberate, conscious, 
willing individual at the center of his 
philosophy.” 

There are nine essays in this volume, 
covering a wide field, but intimately re- 
lated. Mr. Lippmann meets the problems 
of politics frankly and without the ordi- 
nary illusions of the advocate of radical- 
ism. The thoughtful reader will be in- 
clined to agree with many of the critical 
views expressed, and will at the same time 
welcome the vigorous suggestions looking 
toward a new attitude in the philosophy of 
politics. Perhaps the main defect of the 
book is the lack of sympathy with the pro- 
saic and yet necessary facts of routine in 
our social and political life. Machinery 
and precedent have their legitimate uses, 
and though we agree with Mr. Lippmann 
that this is a revolutionary period, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that stability 
in government is the sure refuge of men 
who are weary of revolution. 


The Invincible Alliance* 


Mr. Grierson is not the first writer, nor 
will he be the last, to plead for an alliance 





*THE INVINCIBLE ALLIANCE, and Other Essays. 
Political, Social and Literary. By Francis Grier- 
son. John Lane Company. 


between Great Britain and the United 
States. There can be no doubt of the 
strong, underlying sense of a community 
of interests which pervades the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. But as matters stand to- 
day a formal alliance of the usual offen- 
sive and defensive kind, between the great 
English-speaking nations would encounter 
obstacles, especially in America, which are 
apparently unsurmountable. Mr. Grier- 
son in the thoughtful essay which gives 
this volume its title, gives cogent reasons 
why such an alliance should be consum- 
mated. In the conflict of international 


‘politics and commercial interests, both 


England and America are tending toward 
isolation. The gist of the author's argu- 
ment will be found in the following quota- 
tion: “Two things will force England and 
America into a coalition of material aims 
and interests—the menace of famine on 
one hand and the menace of the yellow 
races on the other. America can never 
hope to grapple with the yellow peril sin- 
gle-handed, England can never hope to 
avoid starvation without a binding political 
agreement with the great Republic. All 
other dangers seem insignificant compared 
with laissez faire policy now in vogue in 
regard to this all-important question.” 

The essay entitled “The New Era” is 
certainly the profoundest and most inter- 
esting in the volume. Mr. Grierson is not 
one of those who are misled by a material- 
istic interpretation of history into a drowsy 
belief that all things are well. He regards 
the age of Elizabeth as marking the high 
noon of Empire, just as our own is marked 
by vanity and sentimentality. “Work and 
faith,” says the author with unmistakable 
emphasis, “are supreme in an age of pride, 
skepticism and pretense in an age of van- 
ity.” He looks to a rude awakening for 
England when “Utopists with sentimental 
schemes for the millenium by Act of Par- 
liament will find themselves swept off their 
feet by the tidal wave of action, in which 
words, opinions, personal likes and per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies will have neither 
weight nor meaning.” But in the end he 
thinks that “the new era will bring with 
it a spiritual renaissance and the unity of 
the Anglo-American people.” 

Every one of these essays is worth read- 
ing. Mr. Grierson has something to say, 
and his clear vision, keen analysis, sim- 
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plicity and ease of style, make this volume 
unusually attractive and stimulating. 


Zones of the Spirit* 


This book was Strindberg’s last import- 
ant work. He called it Das Blau Buch, 
and in its pages revealed the ultimate con- 
clusions of his storm-tossed genius, touch- 
ing the deepest secrets of the soul. In 
many ways a powerful book, it is very 
unequal, both as respects the value and the 
interest of the thoughts presented. Dreamy 
reverie is succeeded by brilliant flashes of 
insight and sentences which grip and hold 
the reader by the sheer force of their psy- 
chologic power. Few men have passed 
through vicissitudes of the spirit compara- 
ble to Strindberg’s experiences. At one 
time regarded as an atheist, no doubt un- 
justly, he swung around the circle of re- 
ligious belief, and in this book is a pas- 
sionate champion of Christianity. He is 
to be numbered among those free spirits 
who were attracted by the teachings of 
Swedenborg, and while we may at tynes 
become impatient with Strindberg’s rhap- 
sodiacal interpretations of the great mys- 
tic, yet there remains a feeling that the 
dramatist and the seer were really kindred 
souls. 

Open the book anywhere and you will 
strike vital thought. For instance: “In 
order to think rightly and in accordance 
with law, I must free my reason from 
fetters of rustic intelligence, from inter- 
ests, passions, conventional considerations. 
One must go into deep solitude, and not 
be afraid of remaining alone, deserted by 
all. Above all, one must not belong to 
any party which regulates, inspects and 
degrades. In order to be able to dare to 
give up the weak and hampering support 
of men, one must be able thoroughly to 
rely upon God. In order to do that one 
must keep one’s conscience as clean as 
possible, must hate evil, strive after right- 
eousness and goodness, bear everything 
except humiliation, exercise mercifulness, 
and take trials as such and not as persecu- 
tions.” 

The volume is a product of an old and 
ripe civilization. There is a background 
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to the thought which no raw country can 
give. You would not look for such a book 
from an American author, and yet Strind- 
berg will come to have a meaning and an 
influence in America. He is an unfailing 
antidote for flippancy and superficiality. 
The last paragraph of The Blue Book will 
live as a specimen of exalted thinking: 
“Pray, but work; suffer, but hope, keep- 
ing both the earth and the stars in view 
Do not try and settle permanently, for it 
is a place of pilgrimage; not a home, but 
a halting place. Seek truth, for it is to 
be found, but only in one place, with Him 
who Himself is the Way, the Truth and 
the Life.” 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Tales of the Mermaid Tavern* 6 


To Mr. Noyes has been given the fac- 
ulty to sing the glories of the “spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,’ with a passion- 
ate sincerity unequaled among living Eng- 
lish poets. The attempt to evoke the 
spirits of the mighty Elizabethans and put 
words into their mouths, puts the boldest 
and most resourceful poet to the test. 
And it must be confessed that one opens 
this volume with the fear that Mr. Noyes 
has been tempted to enter a field in which 
there are many pitfalls. But when the 
book has been read through, one leaves it 
impressed with the fact that the poet’s 
successes are more numerous than his fail- 
ures. The several parts are not of equal 
poetic value; in the introductory parts of 
the tales, we meet passages where 
Pegasus has evidently been whipped to 
jump the refractory metres. “Black Bill’s 
Honey-Moon” is clever, but it smacks of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, and seems 
curiously out of place in this volume. 
Then, too, there are recurrent lines of Ten- 
nysonian cadences, unconscious reminis- 
cences, perhaps, which suggest the ’pren- 
tice’s rather than the master’s hand. Such 
as: 


And, through the dream, 
Even as I stood and listened, came a sound 
Of clashing wine-cups; then a deep-voiced song 
Made the old timbers of the Mermaid Inn 
Shake as a galleon shakes in a gale of wind 
When she rolls glorying through the Ocean-sea. 
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But it is pleasanter to revel in the music 
of Mr. Noyes’ ballads; for he has been 
touched by the spirit of the ancient ballad- 
ists to a remarkable degree, and the lines 
have the vigorous swing and resounding 
melody of the singers of old England. For 
an example take these: 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, hard of hand, 

Knight-in-chief of the Ocean-sea, 

Gazed from the rocks of his New Found Land 


And thought of the home where his heart 
would be. 


He gazed across the wintry waste 

That weltered and hissed liked molten lead,— 
“He saileth twice who saileth in haste! 

I’ll wait the favor of Spring,” he said. 


Ever the more, ever the more, 
He heard the winds and the waves roar! 
Thunder on thunder shook the shore. 

A poem of deep and spontaneous feel- 
ing, the words of which burn into one’s 
memory is that fine tribute to Marlowe in 
“The Sign of the Golden Shoe”: 

Dead, like a dog upon the road; 

Dead, for a harlot’s kiss; 

The Appollonian throat and brow, 
The lyric lips, so silent now, 
The flaming wings that heaven bestowed 

For loftier airs than this! 


The sun-like eyes whose light and life 
Had gazed an angel’s down, 
That burning heart of honey and fire, 
Quenched and dead for an apple-squire, 
Quenched at the thrust of a mummer’s knife, 
Dead—for a taffeta gown! 
x * * kK KK K kK * K OK OK K OK 


But he who dared the thunder-roll, 
Whose eagle-wings could soar, 
Buffeting down the clouds of night, 
To beat against the Light of Light, 
That great God blinded eagle-soul, 

We shall not see him more. 

Across the pages come and go the forms 
of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, 
Raleigh, Bacon, Spenser, Nash and the 
rest of that inspired company that met at 
the Mermaid three centuries ago. There 
are no unworthy portraits; and the tales 
are such as the Elizabethans themselves 
would have listened to with pleasure. It 
is certain that Mr. Noyes’ reputation as a 
maker of finished verse will be increased 
by this volume. ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Rahel Varnhagen* 
Ellen Key’s character study or “por- 
trait,” as she herself calls it, of that most 
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rare and gracious personality Rahel Varn- 
hagen, is a timely volume in this day when 
one hears the “woman question” discussed 
universally. In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, about 1817 or earlier, 
Rahel asks why women should not write 
books, why they should not study at the 
universities or work at the sciences if 
they are capable of doing so. 

“Has it been proved by her organization 
that a woman cannot think and express 
her ideas?” she asks. * * * “So many 
women miss their true vocation, that it 
can hardly make much difference if a few 
do so by writing.” 

Rahel Varnhagen was a power during 
the Napoleonic era. She has been called 
the Madame De Staél of Germany, though 
Carlyle says Rahel “has ideas unequaled 
in De Staél and a sincerity, a pure tender- 
ness, a genuineness which if De Staél ever 
possessed she early lost.” 

To the Salon of Rahel Varnhagen in 
Berlin came the most eminent men and 
women of the day—the Humboldts, the 
Schlegels, Gentz, Fouqué, Prince Louis 
Ferdinand. Goethe and Heine, too, were 
her friends, and in the musical world the 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdys and many oth- 
ers. It has been said that she collected 
about her “the most delightful and gifted 
social circle in Berlin, to be admitted to 
which royal princes, foreign diplomats, 
artists, scholars and business men of the 
first rank, countesses and actresses were 
all equally eager, and where each was 
worth no more but at the same time no 
less than the impression he himself pro- 
duced by his cultured personality.” 

Ellen Key writes from the standpoint 
of the hero-worshipper, and though this is 
apt to throw one on the defensive, here the 
author’s enthusiasm is infectious, and one 
soon falls under the spell of Rahel’s charm 
and loveliness without agreeing entirely 
with many of her opinions. The book is 
written in a bold, vigorous style, and with 
understanding and insight. It is translated 
from Swedish by Arthur G. Chater. 


MABEL MARGARET Hoopes, 


The Return of Frank R. Stockton* 


On the title page of this book one reads 
the following: “The Return of Frank R. 
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*RETURN OF FRANK R. Stockton. Macoy Pub- 
Publishing and Masonic Supply Company. 
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Stockton, Stories and letters which can- 
not fail to convince the reader that Frank 
R. Stockton still lives and writes through 
the instrumentality of Miss Etta de Camp.” 
The contents consist of eight stories, a 
series of letters alleged to have been writ- 
ten—psychically speaking—to Miss de 
Camp by Mr. Stockton, and a statement of 
the reasons “Why I know Frank R. Stock- 
ton writes through me.” The last item 
will doubtless be to many readers the most 
interesting section of the book. 

One hardly knows just how to review a 
book of this kind. Possibly the best way 
is to judge the stories purely on their own 
merits and to leave the question of author- 
ship to the scientific or psychical societies 
to answer. Frankly, not ony of the stories 
approach, either in subject matter or in 
mode of treatment, “The Lady or the 
Tiger.” Some one must have recognized 
the fact, for in the “Foreword” the public 
is asked to “overlook any crudeness, due 
to the great difficulties under which the 
book was written.” At times, one excuse is 
as good as another, so why not accept that 
given above and save useless discussion? 

The publication of the book raises a very 
interesting legal question. Suppose the lit- 
erary executors of Mr. Stockton should 
seek to restrain, by means of an injunction 
or other legal instrument, Miss de Camp 
from publishing “Pirates Three” and the 
other stories more or less vaguely men- 
tioned to come from the author of “The 
Lady of the Tiger,” how are they going to 
do so? The burden of the proof is upon 
their shoulders: they would have to show 
that Mr. Stockton was not the author, for 
they could not, under the present system 
of jurisprudence, demand that Miss de 
Camp prove, beyond reasonable doubt, that 
Mr. Stockton was. On the other hand, if 
this practice is allowed to go unchecked, 
may not the reading public look forward to 
a wonderful return of the old masters of 
fiction ? 


Things Learned by Living Sermons 
and Addresses* 


These two handsome volumes, from the 
sometime professor at Williams College 
and at another time president of the Uni- 


*THincs LEARNED BY LivING SERMONS AND 
ApprEssEs. By John Bascom. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 








versity of Wisconsin, are characteristic of 
their author’s literary product, covering 
over a half century. Bascom was a useful, 
as well as a good man. He did much to 
broaden and elevate curricula and educa- 
tional ideals. His interests covered a wide 
range of subjects, sociological, theological, 
esthetical, literary, 

But, like other volumes from his hand, 
these two fall short of just that thing 
which lures the reader on. They are 
never what one expects. The author, with 
all his endowment and enthusiasm in pro- 
found and vital themes, never seems to 
“get there.” He leaves you hanging in the 
air, or up against a wall invisible to him- 
self, but impenetrable to you. Indeed, he 
says that to a very considerable number of 
persons al! that he has written is obscure 
and difficult. He confesses that the rea- 
sons why so many persons find it hard “to 
keep step” with his discussion are not 
obvious to him. 

In Things Learned by Living there is a 
needless mass of detail as to his own life 
and origin. Matters of no importance 
whatever to the world at large are given 
in undue proportion and with over serious- 
ness. Nor are such details of a developing 
personality profoundly interpreted as they 
should be. 

And yet both books are pleasantly ex- 
pressed, they touch many an interest, and 
will doubtless draw attention from those 
who have known the author as teacher, 
counsellor or friend at one period or an- 
other of his long, honorable and useful 
professional career. 


The Pathos of Distance* 


In his latest volume of essays—The 
Pathos of Distance—Mr. Huneker pre- 
sents a wide experience of life at home 
and abroad, an intimate knowledge of art, 
of literature, of music, a sincere apprecia- 
tion of the best both in life and in art. 
Dealing mostly with art, these essays, writ- 
ten at various periods of his career, reveal 
the growth of this man of letters, an ever- 
widening appreciation, from the youthful 
Paris reminiscence of the first chapter to 
the more lately written chapters on George 
Moore and the Cubists. Though his love 
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for the past is no less keen, yet his view- 
point has broadened, and in painting and 
in literature at least, he is willing to admit 
of the possibility of reasonableness in the 
work of the Futurist and the Cubist, even 
when he fails fully to comprehend it. Why 
this largeness of vision should fail him 
when it comes to the modern philosophers, 
James and Bergson, one cannot under- 
stand. 

The coolness of the critic, the keen 
analysis, the subtle charm and delicacy of 
depiction, so essentially French in quality, 
pervade the essays; yet they are, one feels, 
a “personal expression,” their style naive, 
individual, distinctive, characteristic of the 
man. There is a touch of Leonard Mer- 
rick in the delicate humor running through 
the book, especially in those chapters rem- 
iniscent of Parisian student days. The 
tinge of irony is also akin to Merrick, a 
half-laughing attitude toward life that sees 
the sun shining through the shadows. 

The essays on the Cubists, “The Later 
George Moore,” “The Celtic Awakening,” 
“The Playboy of Western Philosophy,” 
reveal Huneker the critic keenly alive to 
present-day evolutionary movements; 
while “The Real Isolde,” “A Half-For- 
gotten Romance” touch out the “pathos of 
distance.” Thus in this varied collection, 
we get not only the pathos and beauty of 
distance, but we get also the freshness and 
pressions in the art, literature and music of 
to-day. Mr. Huneker, with the rare in- 
sight of the critic, has caught the beauty 
of the new without losing the beauty which 
the ‘pathos of distance” has softened and 
mellowed. EuGENIE M. FRYER. 


The Education of the Women 
of India* 
The value of education as a moral fac- 
tor in the uplift of humanity is now en- 
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gaging the attention of the world as never 
before. The highest standard of educa- 
tion not only enables us to differentiate 
between good and evil, but aims to elimi- 
nate the desire to do wrong. Combined 
with these standards the spirituality in 
man has endeavored to perfect true edu- 
cation in revealing the intimate relation- 
ship and responsibility between God and 
man. 

To what extent these standards have 
been realized in Indian education is the 
topic of the present scholarly work. The 
present is a transitional period. in the his- 
tory of the Indian woman, and every page 
of this book is filled with facts which 
should be of the keenest interest to all. 
Sympathy and aid are likewise solicited for 
the vast majority of Indian women who 
are as yet remaining behind the curtain 
under the ban of parda. 

Miss Cowan’s purpose is not to tell of 
the horrors of these secluded women, but 
rather to sound the note of progress. 
After giving an historical survey of the 
three main ideals of Indian womanhood 
which have dominated Indian society at 
different periods, the author outlines the 
work among women in the various prov- 
inces. These three ideals are of more 
than passing interest in the light of the 
modern woman. 

The earliest are the Vedic times, when 
women were held in high esteem and en- 
joyed “an equal status with man.” Women 
of those times included poets, musicians, 
astronomers and others representing many 
literary and scientific attainments. The 
Moslem conquests introduced the parda 
system, and woman by reason of her sex 
was placed in absolute subjection to man. 
The Western or Christian ideal is of spe- 
cial interest in its influence, opportunity 
and realization. Its opportunity is a re- 
sponsibility to all who follow the Chris- 
tian standard. 





John of Gerisau 
By John Oxenham 


Author of Barbe of the Grand Bayou, Hearts in Exile 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Gilbert Leigh, an Englishman studying in Germany, treads on a boorhound’s tail, and as a result 
fights a duel with the dog’s master, John, son of the Grand Duke of Gerisau. The two become great 
friends, and Gerisau accepts counsel of the Englishman in his political dilemma, which involves the 
Grand Duchy, the obstinate Grand Duke, his father, and Prussia. With Prince John, Gilbert goes to 
Gerisau, where he meets John’s people and General Von Gilsa, whose daughter Christa is a most at- 
tractive girl. In Gerisau, John and Gilbert take part in the capture of a white horse that John wants 
for a charger, and Gilbert is wounded. Upon his recovery they go to England, where Gerisau falls in 
love with a beautiful English girl, who is about to start for Leipsic to study singing. All together they 
return to the Continent, and in a short time the war begins, and in the first battle Gerisau is wounded. 


Thereupon they have to send for Merle, Gerisau’s sweetheart, who helps him to ready recovery. But 
meanwhile Jack’s father, the Grand Duke, shoots himself and John becomes Grand Duke. He is too ill 


to be told, so in his name, Gilbert and Von 


Gilsa issue a proclamation, which brings terms from 


Bismarck. Then John marries Merle and Gilbert marries Christa and life begins happily for the four 


of them. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


How I Undertook to Deliver David Leolin’s 
Last Letter 


HEREAFTER there fell upon us a spell 
T of quiet happiness which lasted for close 

upon four years, during which the rivers 
of life ran so full and deep for us that even the 
surface was scarcely ruffled, a time of many 
joys with sorrows enough to temper them and 
root our lives the deeper—nearly four long years 
of happiness, for which any man may be thank- 
ful—years of growth and upbuilding to prepare 
us, maybe, for the times that were coming. 

And all the time, and quite unknown to us, 
all the causes of the great upheaval and the 
great downcasting were there among us, hidden 
and dormant, waiting only for the hour to strike. 

Christa and I made our home at Clyst, of 
course, but quite half our time each year was 
spent at Halbertstadt and Reisenau, and more 
than one delightful visit we had in Devonshire 
from Merle and Jack, for grandmothers and 
grandfathers have rights like other people. 

My sister Mary and her husband—the earl and 
countess of Appin now, for Barcadaile’s father 
died two years after their marriage—lived at 
Beltrees, about a mile from Clyst. It was a 
delightful old house standing high among great 
circling belts of oak and beech and fir. When 
young Balcairne, in whose family it had been 
for over three hundred years, came his awful 
cropper on the ’68 Derby, it went into the pot 
along with everything else he had, and Mary 
induced Appin to buy it, and they spent many 
a happy time there. 

They had, so far, only one child, little Bar- 
cadaile, whom, for his own good, we all called 
Tommy, and we had left to us one toddling 
girl, our little Christa, whom we called Taschen. 
Her elder sister, Mary, died when she was a 
year old. Jack and Merle were better off than 
the rest of us. They had two fine sturdy boys, 
Jack and Max, and I wondered sometimes how 
their grand-aunt Charlotte felt towards them, 
and if she still had any hopes of the scales 
turning her way. 

When, as generally happened at least once 
in the year, all the families foregathered, and 
the three proud and handsome young mothers 
compared notes and children, we elders looked 


on and smiled and enjoyed it almost as much 
as they did. And Boris watched over us all, 
with deep, kindly eyes, and the magnanimity of 
a being from another sphere, whose thoughts 
were rather beyond us, but who was satisfactor- 
ily conscious of having had a good deal to do 
with bringing all this happiness about. 

Twice in these four years General and 
Madame Von Gilsa had been across to spend 
a month with us, and once, with infinite pains, 
undertaken by us and suffered by her, we 
brought Princess Lottchen over, and her enjoy- 
ment, when once she got there, was vast and 
deep, and repaid us a hundred-fold for all our 
trouble. The new height and depth of joy on 
Lottchen’s face, as she lay on the terrace at 
Clyst and gazed out over the tree tops to the 
sea, is a very pleasant recollection to all of us. 

And so we came to the year of fate—1870. 

On the fourteenth of July of that terrible 
year, I was sitting over dessert with Appin and 
Mary in the long dining-room at Beltrees. Both 
my Christas were away in Halbertstadt, having 
lingered there longer than was their wont, on 
account of a slight indisposition of my wife’s. 
So, for the time, I was playing bachelor, and 
spent all my spare time at Beltrees. 

I had run across in response to an urgent re- 
quest from old David Leolin, conveyed to me 
by a letter from Mary. The old man lay dying 
in his house of Clyndwr, and he wanted me, 
though why me and not Merle I had yet to 
learn. As soon as I set eyes on him, the first 
day of my arrival, I suggested at once that I 
should send for his daughter, for I knew his 
very great love for her, and it seemed to me 
that his time was short. 

But—“‘No, no. You, Mr. Gilbert, you,” was 
all I could get from him, and then he closed 
his eyes, and said no more. And I had waited 
day by day to do whatever it was he wanted 
of me, but now it seemed to me that I might be 
risking more than I knew by waiting any longer, 
and yet I was loth to go and leave him unsat- 
isfied, for we had been friends all my life. 

Tommy—Lord Barcadaile—was sitting on my 
knee making surreptitious play with nuts and 
almonds. He was a fine little fellow with a 
generally well defined idea of what he wanted 
and a way of his own of getting it. 
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But that night we were too busy discussing 
the amazing news that had only reached us in 
its fullness about mid-day, to take much note 
of his depredations, and so Tommy was quietly 
qualifying for a bad attack of indigestion by 
means of the dish of nuts and the nut crackers. 

The clouds which had so unexpectedly risen 
a week ago round Prim’s invitation to Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, to come and occupy the va- 
cant Spanish Throne, seemed to have dispersed 
with his retirement. There was absolutely not 
the slightest reason why the matter should not 
rest there, unless But that was just where 
it was. France could not sit quiet under the 
growing power of Prussia. France had been 
too long mistress of Western Europe to suffer 
any rival. Prussia must be broken, and if no 
pretext offered—Eh bien! You understand, 
there are ways and ways—and so with a shrug, 
and yet with a heavy face that hides a heavier 
heart, we come back to the Council board, and 
state with cynical brevity, “That is all very well, 
but we must have guarantees that this kind of 
thing shall never happen again, and if they 
won’t give them—Eh bien!” once more, and, 
“Allons, Messieurs! a Berlin’—and the ash 
from our Imperial cigarette falls to the ground 
amid the momentary silence—from various emo- 
tions—of the not over trusty councillors around 
the table, as six weeks later our imperial crown 
rolls in the dust, amid the silent amazement of 
a startled world. 

That was what was happening in the Tuileries, 
while Tommy stuffed himself with nuts at Bel- 
trees. But all we knew for certain was that 
Paris was screaming for war, that Britain’s 
pulse, as represented by the price of Consols, 
was decidedly subnormal, that the Stock Ex- 
changes were in a state of panic, that Christa 
and the child were in Halberstadt, while I was 
in Devonshire, and that the probabilities were 
that, if war were declared, the French would 
sweep up through the Rhine Provinces and 
Baden, and that the sooner I was with my people 
the better. 

How often and how fully Jack and the Mas- 
ter and I had discussed this next war, which 
I considered only a remote possibility, and which 
they held to be inevitable sooner cr later, the 
only question being one of time. And now it 
looked as though it would be on us before we 
knew where we were, and my anxieties were 
great, and I blamed myself for waiting so long. 
For, after all, one’s wife is more than one’s 
friend, even though one’s friend lies dying. 

“If things look as bad in the morning I shall 
go, David or no David,” I said. “I must get 
to Christa at once.” 

“Yes, you must go or maybe you won't get 
there at all,” said Appin. “Once things start 
they'll go with a rush, and the Frenchmen will 
be waltzing through the Duchies before you can 
say ‘Jump.’” 

“Which route will you take?” asked Mary, 
for by this time we were pretty familiar with 
them all. 

“I’m not quite sure. What’s your opinion, 
Jim?” 

“The lower, I think, through Paris and Ba- 
den—-or Bavaria if they are already in Baden. 
I should think you would find that the freest 
probably. If you go the other way you might 








get between them and tumble into the thick 
of it.” 

“The top route is quicker,” I said. 

“Ordinarily, yes, but if France declares war 
it’s because she’s all ready for it, and that means 
that she’ll be over the borders like a shot. You 
don’t suppose she’s going to fight on French 
soil? Not if she knows it! And the Prussians 
won’t feel over safe with Hanover in their rear, 
so the chances are they’ll fall back and choose 
their own ground for fighting on.” 

All that seemed reasonable enough, and I 
decided that I would start the following day, 
and would travel by the lower route. 

The long windows were open down to the 
ground, and we sat looking out over the dusky 
plumes of the lower woods to the placid sea 
and the red clouds behind which the sun had 
sunk. Everything around us whispered of peace, 
and our thoughts were full of the coming war. 

“If the Emperor is driving on this war to 
serve his own ends,” said Appin thoughtfully, 
“he deserves to be shot. I’ve not seen a great 
deal of it, but I’ve seen a bit and quite enough. 
It’s devil’s work when you're in it, in spite of 
what the men at home say about the cleansing 
fires and all the rest. And this fight, if it comes 
to a fight, will be a fight. I’ll bet you what you 
like it’ll be a draw, Gil.” 

“I’m not betting, old man. All I want is 
Christa and Taschen safe out of it, and Madame 
and the General and Jack and Merle safely 
through it.” 

“How will the Southern states go? Bavaria 
and Baden and Saxony, and the rest. They 
were against Prussia last time?” 

“Against France they'll go solid for Prussia, 
so Jack and Von Gilsa say.” 

“Then I bet you France won’t have the walk- 
over she’s probably thinking of. My God! It'll 
be awful work, and I pity them all from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

To a man whose wife and child were in what 
would probably be the thick of it, the conversa- 
tion was not absolutely cheerful. Master 
Tommy, grown bold by neglect, cracked an 
unusually large walnut with a report like a small 
pistol. At which challenge his mother bore 
down upon him, horse, foot, and artillery, and 
carried him prisoner to the nursery. 

And as we sat looking out into the soft gloam- 
ing, we heard the beat of a galloping horse’s 
hoofs far away along the road below the trees. 
They stopped at the lodge, and then came swiftly 
on up the long winding approach. 

“What’s up now?” said Apnin, going to the 
window, and then as the rider drew nearer, he 
called out, “Hello, Dr. Coffin, what’s the trou- 
ble?” 

“Is Gilbert Leigh here?” asked the Doctor. 

“I’m here, Doctor!” I said, joining Appin in 
the window. 

“Jump on your horse, Gil. Old Leolin’s going, 
and he’s wanting you badly.” 

“T’ll be ready in two minutes,” I said. 

Appin had already rung the bell and ordered 
my horse, but I ran round to the stables and 
got there before his message. 

When I had mounted and come round, the 
Doctor was just emptying a tumbler of claret 
and soda. 
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“My throat’s like a kiln,” he said. “I went 
to Clyst first, and they told me you were here.” 

“Have you had dinner, Doctor?” asked Mary, 
coming through the window to greet her old 
friend. 

“Had no time for it, my dear,” he said, “and 
no time now. If Gil wants to see the old man 
we'll have to gallop for it. Ready, Gil?” 

“Ready, Doctor. Good-bye, Mary! Bye-bye, 
Jim! I shall catch the first train in the morn- 
ing,” and we went off down the slope at the 
best pace we dare venture, and put the horses 
to their speed as soon as we reached the high 
road. 

“He’s really going, Doctor?” I asked. 

“He’s going, if he hasn’t gone by time we 
get there. He’s been just hanging on for some 
days, as you know, and this afternoon I thought 
he was gone. Then he rallied and asked for 
you, and as I could do nothing else for him I 
came along myself to fetch you. You're cross- 
ing to-morrow to your wife?” 

“Yes, I’ve only been waiting for this.” 

“Let’s hope you haven’t waited too long.” 

“You feel sure it’s war, then?” 

“Oh, it’s war sure enough, unless a miracle 
happens, and they’re not common nowadays. I 
hope that fine lad Gerisau won’t get badly dam- 
aged. He’s sure to be in it, I suppose?” 

“Yes, Jack’ll be in it. One can only hope for 
the best. According to Appin there'll be very 
bloody work.” 

“I expect so.” 

It did not need a second glance, even from 
an unprofessional eye, to see that David Leolin’s 
time had come. 

He lay, indeed, with so little sign of life in 
him that I thought he was gone, and glanced 
inquiringly at Dr. Coffin, to learn if it was so. 
But he shook his head quietly and bent over 
him, and said gently and clearly, as one would 
speak to a soul whose hold on life is loosening : 

“David, here is Gilbert Leigh,” and the heavy 
eyes opened, and looked at me from a very long 
way off. We were only just in time. His lips 
moved, and I stooped to catch his words: 

“Letter, . . . pillow,” he whispered, and I 
slid my hand under the lowest of the pile of 
pillows, and drew out an envelope. It was ad- 
dressed simply, “Merle.” 

“Herself,” he whispered again. 

“You want me to give this to Merle with 
my own hands, David?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he jerked in a whisper. 

“I promise to do so,” and I took his cold 
hand in mine. 

He closed his eyes and lay still. Then he 
heaved a great tired sigh, . . . another, 

. and drew in his breath for a third, but 
it was Mever completed, the cold fingers clasped 
mine convulsively, and he was gone. 

Dr. Coffin straightened up from the bed, and 
Mrs. Leolin, who stood at the foot, bowed her 
head, and wept. I doubt not there came into 
her mind many things wherewith to reproach 
herself, for she had not made the old man 


happy. 
CHAPTER XXV. 
How They Looked Me Up as a Spy 


I was off rext morning by the first train 
from Bideford, and a successful wrestle with 


Bradshaw enabled me to get across country, 
from Woking to Redhill Junction, in time to 
catch the speetal boat train, and I was in Paris 
before eleven o’clock that same night. 

I considered the idea of avoiding the capital 
and striking étraight for Strasbourg, but I found 
that at best there was nothing to be gained in 
point of time, and obviously the risks of inter- 
rupted services were greater by getting off the 
main lines. 

I walked over to the Eastern Station at once, 
and ordered dinner in the Buffet, and while I 
was busy with my soup two other men came 
in, and algo ordered dinner. The waiter glanced 
at them and then at me, and then wafted them 
to chaire at my table. As the first arrival he 
looked upon me as an old friend, and as he 
picked up my plate, whispered confidentially in 
my ear, “Compatriotes, monsieur’—a fact of 
which ny own ears had already informed me. 

“Well, old man,” said one, “I guess we're 
pretty well ahead. Bet you a dollar we're first 
in the field this time. Here! Hi! you garcon, 
hurry up that provender. We've got to do the 
town, and only an hour to do it in.” 

“Si, si, monsieur! in one moment,” purred 
the waiter, fussing about demonstratively. 

“I'm not so sure we're first in the field, Cy. 
Unless I’m mistaken this gentleman is English, 
and is on the same errand as ourselves,” and he 
looked across at me with a pleasant questioning 
smile. 

He was a good-looking young fellow, in a 
light tweed Norfolk suit and a tweed traveling 
cap. His companion was taller and more wiry, 
with a thin, sharp face and large eyes, and was 
dressed in biue serge, with a flapping felt hat. 

“Yes, I’m ahead of you by full five minutes. 
I expect you came along the Boulevard. I 
slipped in the back way by the rue Dunkerque.” 

“Ah, that’s the advantage of knowing your 
way about,” said the tall man. “Say, if you’re 
going East I guess we'll hitch on to you if you’ve 
no objection. You've been over the ground 
before?” 

“Oh, yes, many times,” I said. 

“Then we'll join company. Who are you 
working for?” 

“Only for myself,” I said. 

“Oh! You proprietor and editor and all under 
one hat? What’s the name of your rag—sheet, 
I mean?” 

“I don’t think our interests will clash,” I 
said, laughing, “I haven’t the honor of belong- 
ing to the mighty fourth.” 

“That’s bully! Just going to see the fun?” 

“T don’t expect there'll be much fun in this 
matter,” I said. “Do you?” 

“Gad, no! It'll be a mighty big fight when 
they get to grips. I’ve seen some blood on our 
side of the water, but I guess this'll lick it into 
fits. I’m the New York Telegraph. Dick, here, 
is the London Herald—Cyrus Warton, Richard 
King.” 

Dick nodded in a friendly way between two 
spoonfuls of soup. 

“My name is Gilbert Leigh,” I said. “I’m try- 
ing to get up to my wife and family in Ger- 
many before our friends here get there.” 

“Roundabout way, isn’t it?” said Dick, as he 
disorganized a fowl mixed up with watercress 
and potatoes. 
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“Well, 1 expect there would be more confu- 
sion up north than down here. And I haven't 
come across any here yet.” 

“We want to just look round the town when 
we've done feeding,” said Cy. “Will you show 
us the ropes, Mr. Leigh?” 

“Train goes at twenty to one,” I said. 
won't have time for a very big look.” 

“Just a trot along the boulevards to see how 
they’re taking it and feeling generally,” said 
Cy. “We must try and get a comprehensive 
view of things, don’t you know?” 

The American did most of the talking, but he 
ate at express speed, and so had more time 
than the rest of us. His friend only put in a 
word now and then, and devoted himself to 
the stowage of his food in a steady, business- 
like way, which betokened thoughtful care for 
his digestion. 

As soon as Warton had finished he lit a big 

cigar and jerked about the room, deploring 
our gluttonous propensities, and suggesting that 
we should carry our dessert with us, and con- 
sume it as we went. However, without doing 
that, we managed to put in nearly an hour on 
the boulevards, and got a very good idea of 
the hysterical reception which the Emperor’s 
decision for war was meeting with. 
The cafes and pavements were crowded, and 
every soul was talking sixteen to the dozen, 
and nobody was listening to anybody else, and 
their heads and hands and arms were all going 
as though they were set on springs, while per- 
spiring waiters glided sinuously to and fro, car- 
rying hazardous piles of glasses of thin, dys- 
peptic-looking drinks. 

“They seem perky enough,” said Warton, “but 
from all accounts they’re very like cats—you 
never quite know where you are with ‘’em— 
purring one minute and scratching the next. 
How’ll it go, d’you think, Mr. Leigh?” 

“Better not discuss it here,” I said. 
not be safe.” 

“That means you think they'll get licked?” 

“I think the cats may scratch if 
keep our mouths shut.” 

And, indeed, with the few words that had 
passed between us black looks and half-muttered 
objurgations were being directed at us. 

“Come away, man,” I said, as I saw him hustle 
aside a fellow who had purposely planted him- 
self in his path. 

“Go to Hades!” said the American to the 
Frenchman, and elbowed his way on. 

“Sacre Prussien!” screamed the Frenchman, 
dancing about as if the pavement was red hot. 

“Prussian be hanged,” said Warton, “I’m 
American.” 

“A bas les Prussiens!” shouted King. “Come 
along. you great ass!” catching Warton’s arm 
and dragging him away. 

“Vive l’Amerique!” shouted some one else, 
and we made ourselves small, and slipped 
through the excitement, and turned off by the 
Porte St. Denis and got back to the station. 

“See here, Cy, my friend,” said King, “if you’re 
going to play fool we part company. I’m here 
on business and the ‘Herald’ doesn’t pay me to 
take care of your great ugly carcase.” 

“All right, boys,” said Warton. “Let’s have 
a refresher before we start. Wonder if that 
arrangement in black and white could make up 
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a cocktail? No, I can see with half an eye he 
wouldn’t know where to begin. Hi! you, gar- 
con, bring us a bottle of champagne. Boys! 
Here’s to the best side! Hanged if I know 
who’s right and who’s wrong in the matter. 
And may we all turn up trumps when it’s all 
over!” 

We were somewhat closely scrutinized by 
the officials and gendarmes as we passed the 
barriers and climbed into our train, but no one 
went the length of offering any objection te 
our going, and we ran through the night, 
breakfasted at Nancy, and by six o’clock in 
the afternoon were in Strasbourg, only about 
an hour late. : 

Round Chalons and Nancy we noticed great 
movements of troops, and from there right on 
to Strasbourg we were frequently side-tracked 
for the passage of other long and vociferous 
train loads. A day later and it is questionable 
if we could have got through. As it was we 
were on the foremost crest of the wave, and 
experienced very little inconvenience. 

It was during one of these side-trackings, in 
the neighborhood of Saverne, that I got a sur- 
prise which roused unpleasant and uncharitable 
thoughts in my mind. 

We were waiting the passage of one of the 
long, bristling, buzzing trains full of soldiers, 
and we all three stood at the window to see it 
pass. We saw it, and heard it, and smelt it. 
It was a very hot day and the heavily clad red- 
breeches crowded into that train seemed like to 
dissolve with the heat. The perspiration stream- 
ed down their red country faces, as the close- 
cropped heads came to the windows to yell at 
us. They were very noisy and apparently very 
merry. One could not, however, help associat- 
ing it all with the noise one makes for one’s 
own heartening, when one’s way lies through a 
graveyard at midnight. 

“They're shouting to keep their spirits up,” 
said the American. “I’ve shouted that way 


myself.” 
“Morituri te salutant,” said King gravely. 
“Meaning——?” said Warton. 


“Those about to die salute you.” 

“That’s about the size of it. They look kind 
of raw, don’t they?” 

“Food for Prussian powder,” said King again. 
“Our friends the enemy sing too, but not like 
that. I was through the Austrian business on 
the Prussian side, and their singing is some- 
thing to remember. God!” he added gravely, 
“if the Frenchmen are all like these the others 
will make mincemeant of ’em.” 

“It’s just their little way, maybe. They'll 
fight all right when the time comes. But they 
won't sing so lively when they’ve been under 
fire once or twice.” 

“Some of ’em won't, anyhow,” said King. 

“That’s so, and the rest will sober up, and 
feel like men.” 

And so they did, and fought splendidly 
against terrible odds and with never a chance 
of success—well, perhaps, two possibilities out 
of twenty, and those were thrown away. 

As we settled into our seats, again quick steps 
passed along the track on the other side of the 
line, and glancing out I saw a man walking 
along by the train. He pulled open a carriage 
door and climbed in, just as the train started 
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back to get on to the main line again. I caught 
a glimpse of his side face as he bent out to 
throw down the catch of the door. It was 
Count Kolwrath, Princess Charlotte’s Master 
of the Household in Halbertstadt, and I won- 
dered what he was doing there. But, as I said 
to myself, he might just as well have wondered 
what I was doing there, and his business might 
be quite as legitimate as my own. All the same 
his being there left an unpleasant impression 
on my mind, because I did not trust the man. 

As we ran slowly through Saverne Station 
again, a French officer, in a heavily braided 
kepi, waved a salute to some one in the train, 
and I uncharitably wondered if it might be 
Kolwrath. I little thought what his being there 
was to mean to us all. 

We found Strasbourg in a state of wild ex- 
citement, business almost at a stand, except in 
the cafes, soldiers everywhere, and nothing 
spoken of but the war. 

I saw no more of Kolwrath. I walked along 
as quickly as I could towards the carriage he 
got into, but there was no sign of him. 

I ascertained that the trains into Baden were 
still running, but as there was none till after 
ten o’clock, my friends, most unfortunately for 
me as it turned out, decided to stick to me, to 
keep me out of mischief, as Warton said, and 
to make sure that I caught my train at the 
proper time. 

We had dinner at the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
near the Cathedral, and then turned out for a 
stroll to see what we could. 

“Do you gentlemen know that we are being 
followed?” said King quietly, as we strolled 
into a cafe about nine o’clock. “There’s been 
a fellow on our trail ever since we left the hotel. 
It’s that greasy-looking individual who’s just 
come in. The one drinking sugar water at that 
table by the door there.” 

“A man who drinks sugar water is capable 
of anything,” said Warton. “I’m going over 
to offer him a drink of something stronger.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Cy,” said King. 

“Well, I’ll make a sketch of him anyhow,” 
said Warton, pulling out notebook and _ pencil. 
“They like my sketches at home. They’re 
rough, but striking. Home made talent, Mr. 
Leigh, none of your Billy Simpson’s, . 
just Cy Warton’s, adapted for rapid 
printing, . . . salient points only, . . . no 
trumpery details. How’s that now?” and he 
showed us his sketch, which was really not bad, 
and gave a distinct, if somewhat exaggerated, 
likeness of the quiet, greasy man at the door. 
He labeled it with a flourish—“A victim of sugar 
water—our own private spy.—Strasbourg, July 
16, 1870,” and regarded it with loving apprecia- 
tion. 

“That will duly appear in the ‘Telegraph,’ ” 
he said, “and will show them we were first on 
the spot, and the other rags, whose fellows come 
trailing in four or five days later, will all ques- 
tion the date. Here, you two, sign it for me, 
and put the date in your own writing, then 
I'll have ’em tight, and if they try and talk 
I'll choke ’em.” 

We complied, and got up to go. 

“Would there be any objection to my tramp- 
ling on old sugar-water’s feet as we pass?” asked 
Warton. “I can see he’s got bad feet by the 


look of his boots. A well-planted stamp of my 
beetle-crushers would, I think, relieve us of him 
for the rest of the evening. I could apologize, 
you know, and say it was quite a mistake, aw- 
fully sorry, hundred thousand pardons, and all 
the rest of it.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Cy,” said King, “or you'll 
be landing us all in the lock-up.” 

“All right, old sober-sides, for your sake I'll 
spare him,” and we quietly left the cafe. 

We had not gone twenty paces, however, when 
three gendarmes stepped up alongside, and each 
laid hold of one of our arms. 

“It is necessary that you follow us, gentle- 
men,” said the biggest and most imposing of 
the three. 

“Follow you, why?” I asked. 

“Our orders, monsieur,” he said, with a shrug. 

“What the deuce do they want, Mr. Leigh?” 
asked Warton, struggling with his captor, and 
threatening to show fight. 

“They want us to go with them, and on the 
whole I think we'd better.” 

A crowd had gathered round us, and was 
beginning to get offensive. 

“Spies ! :» « weteetens! . . . oh, the 
pigs! . : smash ’em! down with 
the villain Prussians! . . . kill ‘em! 
drown them!” were the greetings we met on 
all sides. And then, not content with words, 
they began striking at us with walking sticks 
and umbrellas, and dirty fists. 

I saw a dangerous movement of Warton’s 
hand towards his hip-pocket. 

“Don’t be an ass, Cy,” said King quietly, once 
more. “We're all right as soon as we get to 
the authorities. And we’re safer with these blue 
and white gentlemen than with those screamers 
outside.” 

Just then a stick knocked Warton’s big hat 
over his eyes, and he gave a snort and a yell, 
and broke loose and plunged at the crowd. 

He got in half a dozen straight shoulder 
blows, and then other gendarmes came elbow- 
ing through the melee and cleft the shouting 
mob asunder, and carried us away with a yelling 
trail streaming along behind. 

They took us to the Prefecture, and banged 
the door on the mob, and in the quietness of the 
sanctuary stood us up before the Commissary’s 
table. They emptied our pockets, and examined 
every scrap of writing carefully. The Com- 
missary looked through my friends’ notebooks 
and asked many questions, scanned all our pass- 
ports, and then turned to them, and said: 

“You say you are newspaper correspondents. 
You must know that correspondents are abso- 
lutely forbidden by Headquarters. And, besides, 
how do I know that these papers”’—waving his 
hand depreciatively towards the passports— “he- 
long to you? You may have stolen them.” 

“Oh, fiddles!” broke out Warton. “We may 
have stolen our own names and the clothes we 
stand in.” 

“Pre—cisely!” said the Commissary, “that is 
what I say. We are informed that you are all 
three spies in the service of Prussia.” 

“Spies, your granny!” said Warton. 

“Silence, sir!” said the Commissary. “As for 
you, monsieur”’—to me—“you will not deny that 
you are on the best of terms with the enemy. 
Your wife is daughter of General Von Gilsa, of 
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the Prussian Cavalry, and you are the intimate 
friend of the Grand Duke of Gerisau, who also 
sides against us.” 

“That is all quite true,” I said, “but I have 
nothing to do with your quarrels. I left Dev- 
onshire yesterday morning for the purpose of 
getting my wife and child away out of the 
trouble, and my only desire is to get to Hal- 
berstadt as quickly as possible in order to take 
them away—before you get there,” I added 
diplomatically. 

“And why come through Strasbourg to get 
to Gerisau?” he asked, dropping the corners of 
his mouth unbelievingly. 

“Well, candidly, monsieur, because I believed 
you would be upon the way there before I could 
get through.” 

“We are going, monsieur,” he said confidently, 
“but half a million men do not start at a day’s 
notice.” 

“The gentleman who I presume told you all 
about me—Count Kolwarth, I saw him on the 
train—can also tell you that my wife and daugh- 
ter are there in Halbertstadt, and all I want 
is —-- 

“IT know nothing of any Count Kolwarth,” 
he interrupted. “You have come from Paris, 
you have seen, no doubt, all you could see of 
the disposition of our troops, and you are very 
desirous of joining the enemy. No, monsieur, 
it won’t do. I shall keep you all under lock and 
key till I have instructions what to do with 
you. 

“Take care, sir,” I said, “we are English citi- 
zens : 

“I’m American,” said Warton. 

“I have influence at home, and you will have 
to answer for this outrage.” 

“A la bonne heure!” he said scoffingly. “Mean- 
while we will guard you from the anger of the 
mob outside, who would make very short work 
of you all. Leave the papers here,” he said 
to the official in charge, “and provide the gen- 
tlemen with what they need till further orders,” 
and they led us away. 

“Say!” said Warton, coming to a stand at the 
door, and speaking back at the Commissary, 
“has the Imperial Government any special han- 
kering after my cigars, for if not I’ll thank you 
for them?” 

“Certainly, monsieur, they are yours. Every- 
thing but the papers. Those I keep for the 
present.” 

“Oh, keep ’em and welcome,” said Warton. 
“Smoke ’em if you like,” at which the Com- 
missary frowned at him. 

They returned us our belongings, all except 
the papers, and as soon as we were safely lock- 
ed up in a back room Warton lit a cigar, and 
sat himself down on one of the wooden chairs, 
and said, “I guess I can spin a column out of 
all this. That old cock would have been smok- 
ing this cigar if I hadn’t hauled it out of his 
very mouth. I saw his eyes snap when they 
came out. How long will they keep us here, 
I wonder?” 

“Week or so probably,’ 
cally, as he lit his cigar. 

“Jumping Jupiter!” said Warton. “Strikes 
me we've been a bit too previous this time, Dick. 
Early worms, and the old eagle’s gathered us in.” 
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said King phlegmati- 


Dick nodded. “All in the day’s work—may 
as well take it quietly—fourth time I’ve been 
locked up as a spy—comes out all right in the 
end.” 

“°Tain’t civilized,” growled Warton. “We 
don’t lock up correspondents in America.” 

“We're not locked up as correspondents, but 
as spies. They generally begin this way—no 
correspondents with the army, but they come 
to their senses after a bit. I’m inclined to think 
it’s Mr. Leigh’s got us into this mess—quite 
unintentionally, of course. Who’s the man you 
said you saw on the train, Mr. Leigh?” ' 

“Count Kolwrath? He’s Master of the House- 
hold to Princess Charlotte of Gerisau,” I said. 
“And I can’t say I like him. He got on at 
Saverne, and I’d like very much to know what 
he was doing there.” 

“Does he owe you any grudge?” 

“Not personally so far as I know. The 
younger branch of the family doesn’t hit it off 
very well with the elder, and my friends belong 
to the elder. That is the only way I have come 
into contact with him.” 

We had a pretty dreary time in that back 
room, the barred windows of which looked out 
on to an inner well of the Prefecture, and for 
me it would have been drearier still without 
my lively companions. 

King took it all as a matter of business, and 
Warton used much strong language against the 
authorities, and they both unloaded themselves 
of many quaint stories which helped the slow 
hours to pass. But my heart was heavy at 
thought of the difficulties and dangers which 
every hour might be increasing for my dear 
ones up North, and I blamed myself bitterly 
for having permitted even a dying man’s wishes 
to come between me and my first duty to them. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
How Troubles Came Beyond Our 
Understanding 


Without dwelling too long on this incident, 
which however bore an important part in the 
future happenings, it was the third day before 
we were released, and our release was in this 
wise. 

In the afternoon of that day we were con- 
ducted back to the room in which we had been 
previously examined, and found awaiting us 
there an officer of fine commanding presence, 
who asked us to be seated, with a manner that 
was almost genial, though his face was de- 
cidedly grave. His hair and moustache were 
almost white, his eyes keen. He wore a very 
handsome uniform, and the Kepi he had flung 
on the table was a mass of gold embroidery. The 
Commissary of Police stood behind along with 
another personage, who turned out to be the 
Prefect. 

“Gentlemen,” said the gray-haired man in 
English, “I am sorry you have suffered deten- 
tion, but it is the fate of war. When one goes 
to the wars, one expects to meet some little in- 
conveniences. Which of you is Mr. Leigh?” 

“Tam Mr. Leigh,” I said. 

“Mr. Leigh, if you will pass me your parole 
not to disclose any information you may have 
obtained as to our troops or movements, I am 
prepared to release you. You are anxious to 
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get up to Gerisau before we get there, I am 
told. We will pass you across the river at once 
if you say the word.” 

“I am very much obliged to you, sir,” I said, 
“and I give you my word instantly and fully. 
My only desire is to get my wife and child into 
a place of safety.” 

“I accept your parole, Mr. Leigh. An Eng- 
lish gentleman’s word will satisfy me. Now, Mr. 
King and Mr. Warton,” he continued, looking 
at his papers, “I am going to release you also, 
but there are only two courses open to you. 
Either I must send you back to Paris under 
escort, since up to the present the orders from 
Headquarters are that no correspondents shall 
accompany the troops, or you can wait here 
until that embargo is removed, but only on 
condition similar to that I have imposed on Mr. 
Leigh.” 

“And may I ask, General,” said Warton, “if 
the embargo is likely to be removed? For if 
not we might just as well go back.” 

“I think it likely it will be,” he said. 

“Then we'll give our word and wait here. 
Isn’t that so, Dick?” 

“Certainly,” said King. 

“And may we know to whom we are indebted 
for this courtesy?” I asked. 

“I am Marshal MacMahon,” he said, with a 
smile. “Fortunately for you, perhaps, the city 
is now under martial law and your case had to 
come before me.” 

“Much obliged to you, Marshal,” said War- 
ton, “and I’m sure we'll all wish you personally 
every luck.” 

“The luck,” he said quietly, “will go to those 
who fight best—and have the most men,” and 
I know now that the ghastly knowledge of the 
discrepancies of the paper battalions must have 
been beginning to come home to him, with all 
that it meant for his country. However, he 
looked a brave and gallant gentleman that after- 
noon, and he showed us every kindness. 

“I suppose we can have our papers back, 
Marshal?” said Warton. 

“Certainly. See‘to it, if you please, M. le 
Prefet. And now, gentlemen, I will wish you 
good-day. I have much to do.” 

“There goes a gentleman,” said Warton, as 
the Marshal picked up his cap and went out. 
“Now, if you please, M. le Prefet, our papers, 
and we'll go too.” 

The Commissary took three small bundles 
of papers from the drawer and handed them 
to us. We each ran rapidly through them, and 
I said at once, “There is one other letter of 
mine, M. le Commissaire, an unopened envelope 
addressed simply ‘Merle.’ ” 

“I think you have everything we received, 
monsieur,” he said, with a lift of the brows. 

“That letter is not here,” I said, “and you 
certainly had it among the others.” 

“Can it by chance have got among your 
friends’ papers?” he said. 

But it was not among my friends’ papers, 
and it was not to be found. 

“Is it a paper of importance, monsieur ?” asked 
the Prefect. 

“It is a letter for the Grand Duchess of 
Gerisau, which her father put into my hands a 
few minutes before he died, a week ago, and | 


pledged my word to put it into Her Highness’ 
own hands.” 

“Table Devrient! Where is the letter?” 

“But, M. le Prefet, I do not remember having 
seen it.” 

“You had it with the rest. It may be some 
family matter of importance, I cannot tell. If 
you do not produce it I shall certainly report it 
to the Marshal. I do not think he approved 
of our being locked up. I am quite certain he 
would not approve of our being robbed as 
well.” 

“Gently, monsieur, gently!” said the Prefect. 
“A Commissary of Police does not rob.” 

“Very well, sir, all I want is mv letter.” 

They hunted through all the table drawers, 
but could not find it. The Prefect, to do him 
justice, seemed intensely annoyed, the Com- 
missary was black with anger, but there was 
no trace of the letter. 

I was greatly put out at this unfortunate dis- 
appearance. The letter might be only David 
Leolin’s farewell to his daughter, but the fact 
that it evidently contained enclosures, and the 
old man’s urgent desire that I should deliver 
it personally to Merle, led me to fear that it 
was something of more importance. 

Had I know then, as I afterwards came to 
know, what the contents of that letter really 
were, I would, I believe, have felt justified in 
breaking my pledge to the dead man, and would 
—if I could have recovered it—have destroyed 
it ten times over sooner than have delivered it. 
For it was a veritable bombshell, destined—all 
unconsciously on David Leolin’s part I am bound 
to say—to shatter the peacefulness of my friends’ 
lives, and here was I strenuously doing my best 
to get it back, and ready to move heaven and 
earth, sooner than not carry out my trust, and 
drive the bombshell home. 

The Prefect and his subordinate grew very 
angry. They slammed drawers in and out, and 
cursed the missing letter high and low, but 
they could not produce it. 

I intimated my intention of sitting there till 
it turned up, and begged my friends not to 
wait, as it looked like being a lengthy business. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Warton, “we’re going 
to see this thing through or help you raise Cain 
about it.” 

“Certainly!” said King. 

“It’s a piece of sheer dirty robbery,” said 
Warton, glaring pointedly at the Commissary. 

Perhaps he did not understand English, but 
he broke out into a fresh torrent of oaths, 
which had no more effect on the search than 
all that had preceded them. 

The Prefect straightened up from his inef- 
fectual ransacking of untidy drawers at last 
and said, “Well, monsieur, it certainly is not 
here. Are you quite sure we ever had it?” 

“Ask your friend, monsieur, if he left a single 
scrap of paper on us, and that letter had never 
left my pocket till he took possession of it. Be- 
sides, I remember handing it to him.” 

“IT remember seeing a bulky envelope among 
your papers as they lay on the table,” said 
Warton. 

“T also,” said King. 

The Prefect shrugged his shoulders, and 
swore volubly under his breath, and scowled 
at the Commissary. 
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“Well,” he said, “it is not here, that’s certain. 
What the devil can have become of it I cannot 
understand.” 

“Very well,” I said, as I got up. “It is no 
good waiting here. I go now to find Marshal 
MacMahon and report the matter to him. I 
thank you, M. le Prefet, for your assistance. 
You have done all that you could.” 

It was all very well to say that I would go 
to the Marshal, but doing it was quite another 
matter. 

We went to the Military Headquarters, but 
the Marshal was not there, nor could we learn 
where he was. He had his hands more than 
full, and his brain was, no doubt, kept busy 
trying to reconcile Headquarters’ ‘Staff state- 
ments with actual facts; trying laboriously to 
make two and two into eight as the Staff docu- 
ments asserted, and wondering where the deuce 
the missing men were; and doing his best at 
this late hour, between the striking of the clock 
and the ringing of the knell, to make good the 
defects of ten years of rottenness and corrup- 
tion. And Lebceuf—Lebeuf of the mighty 
moustaches, who had wept at the Council board 
a few nights before, lest this great opportunity 
of breaking Prussia should be lost through his 
heavy-eyed Master’s reluctance at the hazard 
—Lebceuf had declared that they were ready, 
ready to the last gaiter-button, ready as France 
never had been, and never would be again. 
Poor France! Marshal MacMahon possibly 
found all the gaiter-buttons he wanted; what 
he could not find was legs to button them on to, 
for half of them existed only on paper, and you 
can’t button gaiters on to paper legs, nor can 
you win battles with them. 

The Marshal was probably miles away, wrest- 
ling like him of old with another coil of his 
snake, and so we did not find him. And at 
Military Headquarters three civilians, foreigners 
too, worrying about the loss of a trumpery let- 
ter, met with but scant attention. Weightier 
matters were toward. Bavaria and Baden had 
declared against France, contrary to Imperial 
expectations, and the Prusians were massing in 
force in the Black Forest just across the river. 

And so—“Excusez, messieurs! Have the ex- 
treme goodness to clear out, and go to the devil, 
or across the river to the Prussians—anywhere 
you like, only don’t bother us! Now, voyons, 
once more, M. le General! 74th of the line, 
two thousand five hundred strong——” 

“They muster only one thousand three hun- 
dred.” 

“Mon dieu, mon General, and where are the 
rest ?” 

‘God knows!” 

“Say the devil! And the 5oth of the line— 
two thousand three hundred——” 

“Twelve hundred answer the roll.” 

“Mon dieu! mon dieu! mon dieu!” 

“Tt is the end!” says the General, and in the 
first fight, when half his scanty handful lie 
dead, and the rest have bolted before over- 
whelming odds, he rides calmly down the hill 
alone, shoots his horse—the trusty friend that 
never betrayed him—at the bottom with his re- 
volver, and sword in hand, and all alone, walks 
into the iron hail, and dies like a brave man 
whose heart is broken. 


Ay, indeed, poor France! The ghouls have 
been sucking you dry for many a year, and 
now your strength is white, like the papers from 
Headquarters, which are all gigantic lies be- 
cause they represent what ought to be, and not 
what is. And the forfeit money of the con- 
scripts, who bought themselves off and were 
never replaced, is in the pgckets of the cor- 
rupt, and their fair and costly friends of the 
half-world, and you are betrayed and ruined 
before ever a shot is fired. 

And your Master—to whom the truth comes 
home sooner than to most, and with it all the 
things done which had been so much better left 
undone, and all the things left undone which 
might have saved him now if only they had been 
done—your Master’s reluctant feet are already 
set in the weary path which leads, through fire 
and blood and curses, to Sedan, and Wil- 
helmshohe, and Chislehurst. 

We began to get some startling glimmerings 
of all this as we tried in vain, all the rest of 
that day, to come across the Marshal. 

What he could have done for me if we had 
found him I really do not know. But I was 
bound to leave no stone unturned, if perchance 
that letter might be underneath it, and I did 
everything in my power to find out where it 
had gone to. 

I called back at the Prefecture, not once, but 
many times, till M. le Prefet began to grow 
weary of my importunities, or rather he began 
to show it, for I imagine he was pretty sick of 
us all from the moment the matter was brought 
before MacMahon. 

At last his very politeness broke down, and 
he turned on me with: 

“Monsieur, I have not stolen your letter, and 
I have failed to discover any trace of it. If you 
desire to cross into Baden it would be well to 
go at once. The Prussians, it is said, are pre- 
paring to blow up the bridge. If you don’t go 
now you probably won’t go at all.” 

King and Warton promised to do what they 
could to trace the letter, and I set out on foot 
to cross the Kehl bridge that same evening. 
They accompanied me as far as the river bank, 
and then we shook hands and parted, and I 
went on alone, and I did not meet a soul till I 
crossed the second bridge and stood in Baden. 

A strong post of Baden troops lay in and 
about Kehl, and at my request I was taken at 
once to their commander. I told him how I 
came to be there and what I wanted. 

“Can you give me any information from 
across the river?” he asked. 

I told him I was on parole not to do so, and 
he made no further attempts on me. 

“Gerisau?” he said. “Your best route will 
be by Stuttgart, and I should say on as far as 
Nurnburg. Then you will be well behind the 
advance. Who do you know in Gerisau? Have 
you ever met my old friend Von Gilsa?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’ve met him once or twice. 
He’s my father-in-law.” 

“Jawohl! Come along and dine with me, 
Herr Leigh. Von Gilsa is coming to join in 
the fun, I suppose ?” 

“IT suppose he will be there,” I said, “but I 
imagine he will take it seriously.” 

“Yes, there'll be hot work when it begins. 
All the same we're all in good spirits about it.” 
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We dined well, and at midnight Colonel Aller 
saw me on to the train that was going to Ap- 
penweier. Thence, by slow approaches, and 
with many long detentions for the passage of 
seemingly endless bodies of troops—for Bavaria 
was emptying itself through Baden towards the 
frontier—I made Stuttgart, and in time Nurn- 
burg, and so crept up towards Gerisau, and 
reached Halberstadt on the third evening after 
leaving Strasbourg. 

I was sick of the crawling trains and tired 
of the very sight and sound of soldiers. It was 
no little relief to find Halbertstadt looking, if 
anything, quieter and more home-like than 
usual. 

I drove at once to the Von Gilsa house, and 
Christa and little Taschen and Madame were 
all in my arms in a moment. My own two were 
full of delight, but Madame was somewhat 
downcast and tremulous, and after the first joy 
of our meeting I noticed that Christa was so too. 

“And how is everybody?” I asked, with Tas- 
chen clambering on my knee to get her fat 
little arms round my neck. “Where’s the Mas- 
ter?” 

“He and John went away this morning with 
all our men to join the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia at Landau,” said Madame quietly, and that 
I thought was the very sufficient reason for 
her heaviness, but there was more behind. 

“How are things likely to go, Gil?” asked 
Madame earnestly. 

“I think France will come out badly in the 
end, but I fear there will be hard fighting first. 
How are Jack and the Master feeling about 
things? I hoped to get here before they left, 
but I had some trouble in getting through.” 

Christa and her mother looked at one an- 
other for a moment, and then Madame said, 
“There is trouble of some kind at the Schloss, 
Gil, but what it is we don’t know.” 

“Trouble? What kind of trouble?” 

Madame shook her head. “We don’t know. 
The Master does not know. I don’t think Merle 
knows, but I am sure she would like you to go 
up there as soon as you can.” 

“But what is it? What makes you think 
there is trouble?” 

“The call came for them two days ago. They 
had been waiting for it, and they were both in 
good spirits. From a political point of view, 
and for the fusing of the peoples, which they 
both have so much at heart, they seem to think 
nothing could have happened better than this 
horrible war. They began entraining at day- 
light this morning, and were all away by mid- 
day. Christa and I went to the station to say 
good-bye for the last time. It was a very sad 
sight, when they had all gone cheering out of 
the station and we women were left. But John 
hardly came near us, even to say a last word, 
and when I caught sight of his face it frighten- 
ed me. It was like death—set like a stone, and 
white and cold as marble. It startled me so 
that when I could I caught hold of his arm and 
asked him if anything was wrong. He looked 
at me, and his eyes were full of some terrible 
trouble. He wrung my hand and said. ‘Nothing 
I can tell you, dear Madame Von Gilsa. Will 
you see to Merle if need be?’ and then he went 
off. When the Master was bidding us good-bye 
he whispered, ‘There is trouble of some kind 
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at the Schloss. Go up and see them as soon as 
you can. I don’t know what it is,’ and then 
he was gone too.” 

“And at the Schloss?” 

“I could learn nothing except that Princess 
Elizabeth is ill, and Merle was with her. When 
they told her I was there she came down for a 
minute, and there was trouble in her face too. 
She was very quiet, but all she said was that 
the Princess had had a stroke the day before, 
and was helpless and speechless. But Dr. Thorn 
said it would pass in time, just as Princess 
Charlotte’s did. They are a high-strung lot, 
the Schlockaus, and when a heavy strain comes 
something seems to snap. But what the strain 
was this time I do not know.” 

“T have more trouble for Merle,” I said. “Her 
father died the day before I started.” 

“Oh, poor Merle!” said Christa, and “Poor 
child!” said her mother. 

“I will go and see her as soon as I have had 
something to eat,” I said. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘*Everything Breaks in My Hand”’ 


I went up to Reisenau as soon as I had eaten, 
much puzzled in my mind as to what this trou- 
ble that had fallen on my friends could be. 

Merle came quickly into the room, and met 
me with outstretched hands. The manners and 
customs of her adopted country had fallen very 
naturally upon her, for she had met them as she 
now met me, with welcoming hands. 

“Oh, Gil, I am so very glad to see you——” 

“IT am sorry to say, Merle, dear, I bring you 
bad news from home.” I saw her face whiten, 
and hastened to tell her the whole at once. 
“Your father died the day before I left.” 

She sat quietly down in the nearest chair. 

“My dear father! Did he not want me there?” 

“IT wanted to send for you, but he would not 
hear of it.” 

“That was just like him, the dear old man. 
Had he much suffering? Oh, I wish I could 
have been by him.” 

“I do not think he suffered much, and you 
may be sure Dr. Coffin did everything that could 
be done. He was very tired, and I think he 
was not sorry to go.” 

“My poor old father! He has not been very 
happy of late, I fear.” 

“He was very happy in the thought of your 
happiness, Merle, I am quite sure of that. But 
I have another misfortune to tell you of. When 
he lay dying—at the very last moment almost 
—he gave me a letter for you, and begged me 
to give it to you with my own hands, which I 
promised to do”—and I described to her all 
that had happened in Strasbourg, and the loss 
of the letter. 

“Whatever could it be?’ 
surprise. 

“T cannot, of course, say what it contained. 
But I hope you will believe, Merle, that I did 
everything I possibly could——” 

“That goes without saying, Gil. If we only 
knew what was in it, it wouldn’t matter so 
much.” 

“I doubt if we shall ever know. The chances 
are a hundred to one against it ever turning up. 
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she asked, in great 
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I am sure the two friends I left there will go 
on hammering at the Commissary, but I doubt 
very much if he kept it himself.” 

ant who do you think could have kept it, 

il? 

I only shook my head. My suspicions were 
so vague, and so possibly groundless, that I 
did not care to put them into words. 

“Now, what is the trouble here, Merle? Can 
I help in any way? Nothing wrong with Jack 
or the boys?” 

_ “No, they are all right. I don’t know what 
it is, Gil. Jack and his mother had a long in- 
terview with Count Kolwrath r 

“Kolwrath!” and I fairly jumped in my seat, 
for my mind was full of Kolwrath, and I could 
not rid myself of the idea that he was asso- 
ciated in some way with our troubles at Stras- 
bourg, and the loss of Merle’s letter. 

“And you don’t know what it was all about?” 
I asked. 

“No, all I know is that Princess Elizabeth 
had a seizure similar to the one her sister had 
some years ago, and she has not moved or 
spoken since. Dr. Thorn says she will probably 
recover by ‘degrees—partially, at all events. 
He has gone off with them to the war, but he 
has told me what to do, and I am doing my 
best for her. It is so very litile that one can 
do, though.” 

“And Jack?” 

“Jack has been as I have never seen him be- 
fore, Gil—ever since that interview. What can 
have upset them so?” 

“He said nothing to you?” 

“Nothing that explained matters. He seemed 
terribly upset, mazed almost, but then, he and 
the Master have been working night and day to 
answer the call the moment it came. Things 
have gone so far just as they expected, and 
they were in very good spirits. Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, Baden, all joined in at once, you see, and 
they believe it will be the making of what they 
have been hoping for and working for so long. 
But, whether this other matter has anything to 
do with the war, or with political matters, I 
cannot say. Will the war be a long one, do 
you think, Gil? I hardly dare let myself think 
about it. It is terrible to be a soldier’s wife.” 

“I’m afraid there'll be some hard fighting, but 
I’ve an impression, from the little I’ve seen, 
that they’re not very ready for it over the way. 
Did Jack say anything more to you, Merle, to 
throw any light on this other matter?” 

“When he was bidding me good-bye for the 
last time, he said, ‘Whatever happens to me, 
dear, your future is all right. But I do not 
want any future without him, Gil, and it breaks 
my heart to think of the awful risks he must 
run. I don’t see how it is possible for any of 
them to come through it.” 

“I’m afraid there are many hundreds of thou- 
sands of hearts aching in just the same way, 
dear. All we can do is to hope and pray for 
the best. There is nothing more you can tell 
me?” 

“No, I think not. He said, ‘If you have any 
trouble before I get back send for Gilbert Leigh. 
I am leaving you Loring. He and Gil must 
help you through as well as they can.’” 





“I will come up in the morning, Merle, and 
if you think of anything in which | can help, you 
will let me know. I came to take Christa and 
little Taschen away, but I think they are as 
safe here as anywhere, and I shall stop here.” 

I went back home a very puzzled man. 

Kolwrath was certainly at Strasbourg. It 
was, undoubtedly, from him that the authorities 
had obtained their very full information about 
myself. Was he present when they examined 
our papers? Had he got possession of the 
letter, with or without their knowledge? What 
could the letter possibly contain concerning 
Merle which should affect them all so pro- 
foundly ? 

These things boiled and worked in my tired 
brain, and gave me no peace. In the watches 
of the night, when the wheels slip the brake and 
run wild and loose, I imagined a thousand fan- 
tastic things—and never came within a thousand 
miles of the truth. But when I got up in the 
morning, worried and troubled, one thing re- 
mained firmly in my mind, and that was that 
I would call on Count Kolwrath, and pick up 
if I could some stray gleam of enlightenment. 
It would be strange, if, believing what I did, 
was, some chance word, or some equivocal 
I could not trap from him, masker though he 
glance from his too steady eyes. 

“Did you learn anything as to the trouble 
at Schloss, Gil?” Christa had asked me when 
I returned late the night before. 

“Practically nothing, dear. But I intend to 
find out what it is, and we must help all we can.” 

Madame’s first question in the morning was 
the same, and I thought it well to tell them all 
I knew, and so get any benefit there might be 
in their ideas. 

Woman-like, however, their reasoning ran to 
instinct rather than to logic. They both gave it 
as their firm belief that Kolwrath had got pos- 
session of David Leolin’s letter, and that his in- 
terview with Jack and the Princess Elizabeth 
was the result. Though what it could possibly 
all be about they could not imagine. 

“Whatever it is it is nothing bad about Merle, 
I am sure of that,” said Christa emphatically. 

“No, it is nothing bad about Merle,” agreed 
Madame. “Merle is sweet and good all through.” 

“T think your idea of seeing Count Kolwrath 
is the right one, Gil,” said Madame, after a 
thoughtful pause, “but if I were you I would 
see Colonel Loring first. Tell him what you 
have told us, and perhaps he can help you. He 
is as straight as a die. I know my husband 
has implicit confidence in him. You see,” she 
added slowly, “if you see Kolwrath first you 
put him on his guard. If you want to strike, 
strike while the iron is hot.” 

“Yes, that is good advice. I will follow it.” 

I rode up to the Schloss immediately after 
breakfast, had a short interview with Merle, 
and was vociferously greeted by the two boys, 
Jack and Max. I told Merle my plans, and she 
could suggest no better, so I went along at 
once to Colonel Loring’s office. 

“Ah, Herr Leigh. I heard you had arrived 
and hoped you would be looking me up. Which 
route did you come?” 

“Through France,” I said. “We half ex- 
pected to hear of the Frenchmen being up as 
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far as Frankfort or further by this time.” 

“Ha, Je!” he laughed. “You don’t know 
everything in England yet. And what is your 
idea of the outlook from what you saw of the 
red-breeches ?” 

“I can only give you my opinion, Colonel, 
you mustn’t ask any details. I’m on parole not 
to disclose anything I saw.” 

“And your opinion is——’ 

“That you will win—eventually. But you'll 
have to fight for it.” 

“Herrgott! aren’t we aching to fight for it? 
If they offered a compromise to-day we wouldn't 
take it. They’re spoilt children, and they’ve 
got to be licked. And here am I tied by the 
leg, and I’d give my left arm to be in it all.” 

“Maybe there’s work to be done here.” 

“Don’t see it. How did the red-breeches 
strike you, Mr. Leigh?” 

“I’m pledged not to say a word. It was on 
those terms they let me go.” 

“Who pledged you?” 

“That would be telling,” I said, and noted 
the twinkle in his eye. 

“I know Abel Douay is down about Stras- 
bourg, but they say MacMahon will be in com- 
mand. He’s a good man, but rather dictatorial 
and bullyish when people fall into his hands,” 
and he watched me closely. But I was not to 
be drawn. 

“T’'ll tell you one man who was in Stras- 
bourg,” I said—‘Count Kolwrath.” 

“The devil!” he said, sitting up and bristling. 
“What did he want there?” 

“That’s just what I want to talk to you about,” 
and I told him the whole story and all my sus- 
picions. “Now, Colonel, what is your own opin- 
ion? You were aware of this interview of Kol- 
wrath’s, I suppose. Did you also notice any 
difference in the Grand Duke afterwards?” 

“Yes, I saw something had happened, but it 
wasn’t for me to inquire what. He had been 
in the highest spirits till Kolwrath came. After 
that he was white, and hard, and very silent.” 

“Well, I may be quite wrong, but I can’t 
get it out of my head that that letter which dis- 
appeared in Strasbourg has somehow got into 
Kolwrath’s hands, and that he is using it for 
the vexing of our friends.” 

“It looks like it. I don’t like Kolwrath. He’s 
a schemer from top to toe, and old Charlotte’s 
another. They're a pair.” 

“What powers have you here?” 

“All powers. In the Grand Duke’s absence 
I’m Grand Duke, pro tem. What’s more, we’re 
under martial law and I’m military governor,” 
and he twisted his moustache fiercely up to- 
wards his eyes. 

“You have powers—of search, for instance?” 

“Powers of everything. I'll ransack Lud- 
wiger Schloss from garret to cellar for you if 
you like, and make old Charlotte turn out all 
her pockets. If we find anything wrong it will 
be an absolute treat to me to hang that rascal 
Kolwrath from the battlements.” 

“I would like to do everything as quietly as 
possible for the sake of the others.” 

“Ay, ay, the poor little Lottchen. Well, what 
is your idea, Herr Leigh?” 

“Suppose I see Kolwrath alone first and try 
to bluff the letter out of him. I'll let him sup- 
pose the Frenchmen told me he had it.” 


’ 


“Bluff won’t carry you far with Kolwrath— 
no further than it would with that table leg. 
But there’s no harm in your trying it. I'll go 
with you and wait within call. Best take your 
revolver. He’s capable of anything if he’s 
cornered. When’ll you go?” 

“Now.” 

We laid our plans, and an hour later I stood 
at the gates of the Ludwiger Schloss, with 
Loring and ten armed men close behind, but not 
in sight. 

Count Kolwrath, however, was not at home, 
and old Otto did not know when he would be. 
He had been away for several days and return- 
ed suddenly two days before, but left again 
almost immediately. The old man _ supposed 
he had gone to the war like everybody else. 

So there for the moment we were stuck. I 
called again next day, but Kolwrath had not re- 
turned, and then, as it seemed to me inadvisable 
to excite any suspicion in the Count’s mind by 
the urgency of my desire to find him, I begged 
Christa, who never failed to see Princess Lott- 
chen each day, to let me know the moment she 
heard of his return. 

Six days passed, however, before the welcome 
news came that he was back at his post, and 
within an hour of hearing it, Loring and I 
were at the gate of Ludwiger Schloss, request- 
ing audience of him. 

We left our men in the gate house, and, ac- 
companied only by Loring’s orderly, went up the 
big stone steps to the front entrance. 

The door was opened by the usual tall at- 
tendant. 

“Count Kolwrath is within?” I said. 

“He is, Herren.” 

“Take me to him at once, if you please.” 

“T will announce you, mein Herr.” 

“Take me straight to him, if you please. I 
will announce myself.” 

“But, mein Herr, the Count’s orders——” 

“Do as the Herr bids you instantly,” said 
Loring roughly, “and just remember you are 
under martial law and I am governor. You 
will not mention that I am here.” 

The footman bowed perplexedly, and led me 
along the hall. As he stopped before a door, 
and was about to knock, I motioned him away, 
and turned the handle and went in. Loring 
was sauntering slowly down the hall towards us. 

Kolwrath was sitting at a table strewn with 
papers. An ugly black frown fell on his face as 
I entered. 

“Ah—Herr Leigh! How do you come in un- 
announced ?” 

“IT had my reasons, Count Kolwrath,” and I 
placed a chair within arm’s reach of the door, 
and sat down. 

“They should be good ones to justify the 
intrusion,” he said angrily. 

“They are,” and I went slow, while his anger 
grew. 

“Well, sir?” he asked sharply. 

“T have to thank you for certain inconveni- 
ences I was put to in Strasbourg the other 
day id 

“You have to thank me for certain incon- 
veniences you were put to in Strasbourg the 
other day?” he repeated, with a look of great 
surprise. “Excuse me, Herr Leigh, but I really 
don’t know what you are talking about.” 
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“I think you do, Count Kolwrath, but that is 
only by the way. The personal annoyance was 
of little consequence. What is of consequence 
is that you obtained from M. Devrient, the 
Commissary of Police there, a letter addressed 
to the Grand Duchess Merle, which was among 
my papers, and which I had undertaken to put 
into her own hands. I have come for that let- 
ter.” 

“IT have no time for conundrums, Herr Leigh. 
You are under some strange delusion. I have 
not been in Strasbourg for many months, and 
I know nothing of any letter addressed to the 
Grand Duchess Merle.” 

His face was pinched up into an angry scowl, 
but there was in his eyes a curious look of in- 
solent understanding, which gave me the im- 
pression that he knew something of which | 
was ignorant. 

“I will ask you once more to give me that 
letter. If you do so, all the better, if not——” 

“If not——?” he repeated. 

“I shall take it.” 

“You forget yourself and where you are, Herr 
Leigh.” 

“I forget neither myself, nor Count Kolwrath, 
nor the French officer who saw him on to the 
train at Saverne, nor several other things,” I 
said, and bent forward and rapped with my 
knuckles on the door, as I had arranged with 
the Colonel. 

I heard his sharp word to his orderly, and 
he came in instantly. Kolwrath sprang up, and 
stood facing us. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he said. “What 
do you want here, Colonel Loring?” 

“Suppose we say Herr Military Governor of 
Halberstadt, if you don’t mind, Count?” said 
Loring enjoyably. “I am here to help Herr 
Leigh recover some stolen property 

“Take care, sir,” foamed Kolwrath. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” said Loring. “As 
Governor it is my duty to take care of the 
Grand Duke’s interests in his absence. And 
that’s what I’m going to do.” 

“You have all gone crazy, I think,” said Kol- 
wrath. 

“There is method in our madness,” said Lor- 
ing. “Now sir—that letter?” 

“IT know nothing of any letter.” 

“Very well, then, we'll look for it. I don’t 
leave here till I have satisfied myself that for 
once Count Kolwrath has so far forgotten him- 
self as to speak the truth.” 

He said it with all the insolence that was in 
him, and the Hungarian’s blood boiled over. 

“Ten thousand devils!” hissed Kolwrath, and 
stooped as though to open the drawer of his 
table. 

“Gently, my friend,” said the Colonel quietly. 
“If you move a finger I will shoot you down,” 
and he toyed meaningly with his revolver, and 
at the same time tapped on the door behind 
him. It opened and showed our military con- 
tingent. 

“Heinrich,” said Loring quietly to the ser- 
geant, “hold this gentleman in custody _ till 
further orders.” 

“Shall I take him to the Schloss, Herr Col- 
onel ?” 

“No, he can sit in that corner till we’ve finish- 





ed here. It will amuse him to watch us. Your- 
self and one other guard him, the rest wait 
outside.” 

Kolwrath was too sensible to resist, though 
he was black with rage. He sat down in the 
chair indicated, and Heinrich and another stood 
watchfully on either side of him. 

“Now, Herr Leigh, to work!” said Loring, 
and we went up to the table and glanced rapidly 
over the papers there. 

“It is not likely to be lying about here,” I 
said, 

“We may as well see what we can see,” he 
replied, “we may strike something else.” 

“Have him searched first,” I suggested. 

“I don’t want to find it too soon,” he whis- 
pered, with a grin. “I want a general look 
round.” 

We searched the desk and the drawers, but 
naturally what we wanted was not there. There 
were several locked bureaus round the room. 
At a word from Loring, Heinrich unearthed a 
bunch of keys from the prisoner’s pocket, and 
we tried them till we came on the right ones. 
The bureaus were full of papers, but there was 
no sign of the letter. 

“The safe,” I suggested. 

We unlocked it, while Kolwrath ground his 
teeth, and shot curses at us from his eyes. 

In a locked inner drawer the first thing I 
lighted on was the bulky envelope I knew so 
well, with David Leolin’s straggly writing on it. 

“Here we are!” I said triumphantly. 

“Jawohl!” said Loring. “Count Kolwrath did 
not for once forget himself.” 

The packet felt soft and limp. It had been 
opened. I looked inside to make sure the letter 
was there. It contained only a piece of soft, 
white cambric, folded oblong like a handker- 
chief, and a scrap of paper. 

The scrap of paper was a pathetic appeal from 
David Leolin on his death-bed to Merle. It 
was dated, I noticed, July 12, seven days before 
he died, and ran somewhat as follows: 

“My Dear, Dear Gir.— 

“When you read this I shall be gone. Think 
of me as gently as you can. I have tried to 
make you happy, Merle. It has been the one 
desire of my life, and your love has been so 
much to me that I could not bring myself to 
cut off one shred of it while life was left to 
me. I have prepared the enclosed writing, 
which tells you all I know about your own par- 
ents. It breaks my heart to write that word, 
but I am going, and it is better you should know. 
The handkerchief enclosed with this belonged 
to your mother. It was among your baby 
clothes when your father brought you to my 
house. It is the only clue I ever had to your 
parents. Now, child, I am going. If I ever 
succeed in giving you any happiness let that 
tell for me. 

“Forgive me, and God be with you, 

“Davip Leon.” 

“This won’t do,” IT said. “It is not all here.” 

“What have you got there?” asked Loring. 

I handed him the packet. He pulled out the 
enclosure and looked at it in surprise. It was, 
as I had thought, a lady’s cambric handkerchief, 
soft with age. In one corner was worked in 
white silk an initial, and apparently a crest, 
which Loring examined curiously. 
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“According to this there should be another 
letter as well,” I said. 

“Search him,” said Loring gruffly, to his men, 
and meanwhile poked in the drawer on his own 
account, while Heinrich called in another man 
to hold one of the prisoner’s arms, and went 
deftly through his pockets. But what we wanted 
was not there. 

Loring had, however, found something else 
to interest him in that inner drawer. He care- 
fully picked out a number of papers, and tied 
them together with a piece of string, and stowed 
them in his pocket. His face was very grim, 
his lips pursed tight, with the corners drawn 
down, 

He drummed with his fingers on the table for 
a moment, and then said sharply to Heinrich: 

“Get me a rope—stout enough to bear a man’s 
weight.” 

“Ja, Herr Colonel,” and he left the room. 

“What are you going to do, Colonel?” I 
asked. 

“Hang him,” and Kolwrath heard and went 
livid, and began to shake to pieces. 

“We've not got that letter yet.” 

“I’ve got enough here to hang him ten times 
over,” he said grimly, “and Prussia will thank 
me for doing it.” 

“Still I would like that other letter.” 

“What fools people are to keep letters,” he 
said. “I don’t get many, but I burn ’em as soon 
as I’ve read ’em. You continue the search, Herr 
Leigh, and I will finish this job.” 

“It’s a heavy responsibility to hang a man 
out of hand.” 

“Not this kind of—animal. With these in 
my pocket I’d hang a million on same terms. 
: take all the responsibility. He’s lived too 
ong.” 

“Don’t do it here, anyhow, for the sake of 
the others, Princess Lottchen and her mother. 
And—close his mouth meanwhile.” 

“Very well, I’ll take him away. 
as well in one place as another. 
with your search, Herr Leigh. I'll be back in 
an hour. If you come across any more such 
as these put them on one side for me.” 

“What are they?” 

“Instructions to a spy from his employers— 
in France,” he said bitterly. “One dirty hound 
like this costs thousands of honest men their 
lives.” 

“Tie that man’s hands. If he opens his mouth 
gag him,” he said aloud to his men, and they 
bound his arms behind him with a sword belt. 
“So! Now bring him along,” and he marched 
away, outraged military justice sounding in 
every footfall, and in every movement of his 
burly form. 


He'll hang 
You go on 
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I went on slowly with my search for the let- 
ter, feeling sick and heavy-hearted. This swift 
retribution, well deserved, I did not doubt, for 
Loring was not likely to make any mistake in 
so weighty a matter, was still disconcerting to 
an ordinary man. 

But I soon came across other evidences of 
Kolwrath’s treachery, and the thought that work 
of this kind, here or elsewhere, might cost us 
the lives of those so dear to us, as doubtless 
this actual work would cost lives just as dear 
to others, set my blood boiling so that I would 
willingly have lent a hand to Kolwrath’s necktie 
myself. 

But search as I might I found no trace of 
the missing letter, and while I was still groping 
after it, and wondering if Kolwrath could have 
destroyed it, the handle of the door turned 
gently and Princess Charlotte came in. She 
walked very slowly by means of a stick, and 
one foot dragged on the ground. She had 
aged considerably in these four years, and a 
droop of the right eye-lid tended further to 
temper the keenness of her face. 

“Herrgott! What is this?” she cried, when 
she saw me. “Why, it is Herr Leigh.” 

“Yes, it is I, Your Highness.” 

“And what are you doing here? 
Count Kolwrath?” 

“He has—gone away,” I stammered. 

“Gone away! What do you mean, sir? Where 
has he gone?” 

I placed a chair for her and she dropped into 
it I was very much afraid lest a too sudden 
breaking of this unpleasant business to her 
might bring on another seizure, and on the spur 
of the moment I did what was, perhaps, the 
best thing possible. I handed to her three of 
the letters I had just lighted on. 

She read them through slowly, and with no 
very clear understanding. They were in French, 
of course, and in a thin, angular hand, which 
was none too easy to decipher. I should think 
she read the first one three times before its 
meaning began to dawn on her. Then a dab of 
color flushed the sallow face, and the narrow 
forehead knitted into a sharp frown. She picked 
up the next letter with a jerk, and read it 
through, and the next, and when she threw them 
down and looked up at me her face was pinched 
and pale. 

“My God; my God! I swear to you I knew 
nothing of all this, Herr Leigh.” 

“We have never imagined it for one moment, 
Your Highness. But you see what it all means.” 

“I see. Yes, I see,” she said. “Everything 


Where is 


breaks in my hand.” 

I did not understand then what she meant, 
and supposed she referred only to Kolwrath, 
but T came to know later. 


(To be Continued) 
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Bears’s CLaws, THE. 
By Grace Sartwell Mason and John Northern 
Hilliard. 

The story tells of a tired stenographer who 
longs to get away from the problems of New 
York City. Finally she marries and is hurried 
away to the far East where her husband is en- 
gaged in planning a railroad across the Persian 
desert. 

Here, the girl encounters all the adventures 
that she has been longing for while living her 
monotonous life as a working girl, 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Conspiracy, THE. 
By Robert Baker and John Emerson. 

A clever mystery story in which a well-known 
novelist makes use of all the current crimes to 
provide plots for his stories. He secures as 
stenographer a girl who has committed a mur- 
der, and he traces the crime to her through the 
story he dictates to her. How it all comes out 
makes a wonderfully dramatic climax. The 
book has been successfully staged. 


Duffield & Co. 


DEcLENSION oF HENRY D’Atptac, THE. 
By V. Goldie. 

A rather unpleasant study of a man who starts 
out as a fastidious man of fashion and no small 
culture, and for the sake of a woman sacrifices 
his ideals and descends to become almost a part 
of the scum of London Town. 


F. A. Stokes Company. 


INSIDE THE Ropes. 
By Charles E. Van Loan. 

A combination of “left hooks to the jaw,” and 
“short, swift jabs to the solar plexus,” is Charles 
E. Van Loan’s new volume, Inside the Ropes. 
Nothing very deep perhaps, but nevertheless this 
collection of eleven stories of the ring carries 
with it a nerve, humor and atmosphere of clean 
sport that makes it welcome as a relief from 
the deluge of problem and society novels with 
which we are at present surfeited. It is not a 
book that should be read straight through, for 


to the unitiated the mass of technicalities in 
which the author indulges may very well prove 
tiresome if taken “en masse.” Of the tales that 
go to make up this work, those particularly de- 
serving of mention are “Out for the Stuff,” 
“The Sparring Partner” and “Tony.” These not 
only give an interesting sidelight upon the pro- 
cedure “inside the ropes,” but also have a slightly 
deeper significance than may appear in the 
others. 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


LittLe Gray Gir.. 
By Mary Openshaw. 

A story of the nineteenth century when the 
body called “Friends” were made fun of by those 
of other religions. The “little gray girl” is a 
“Friend” and she has a serious time making 
friends, for everyone sneers at her clothes and 
her “thees and thous.” 

Silence, the girl, at last goes to France, where 
she meets friends who help to make life pleas- 
ant for her. Silence’s father is really not a 
“Friend” by belief and Silence at last may 
permit her hair to show and to dress like other 
girls of her time. 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Lookinc-GLass, A, 
By Gertrude Skinner. 

This book is said to attempt to reflect for the 
nation “its treatment of the Negro in this coun- 
try.” Apparently only a novel of modern life in- 
terestingly written, it is as well an allegory of 
the race problem, setting forth the doctrine 
taught by the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution that all men are created free 
and equal, and claiming that only the smaller 
opportunity of the Negro race has kept it so 
long in the background from which it is slowly 
emerging. The character of Harry represents 
the Negro; Imogene represents the attitude 
of those prejudiced against the Negro; and the 
other characters represent the various opinions 
about the black man held throughout the coun- 
try. Without preaching, the story gives a timely 
lesson. 

Sherman, French & Co. 
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Man WuHo Wovu_p not BE Kino, THE. 
3y Sidney Dark. 

A young fellow, a dreamer by nature, is sud- 
denly left heir to a large business—the “Slav- 
ington Peptonized Soup” firm. He carries on 
the business for a short time, but realizes that 
he is not fitted for such a life. 

Many women attempt to attract him because 
of his enormous fortune, but he wants none of 
them but his poor stenographer with whom he 
has fallen in love. 

John Lane Company. 


My Lapy Preccy Leaves Town 
By Frances Aymar Mathews. 

Lady ait unlike her ancester in Lady 
Peggy Goes to Town, is a fashionable young 
English woman of the day, living in New York. 
Tired out with society, she leaves for the West, 
where she meets with many thrilling eaventunes. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


OUTSIDE THE ARK. 
By Adelaide Holt. 

Outside the Ark, according to Hugh Inskip’s 
way of thinking, live the geniuses of the world. 
They can and should never attempt to enter 
the ark and mingle with its inhabitants. Full 
of his own importance and brilliancy, Hugh 
pays little attention to woman or to anything 
but his own valuable work. Unfortunately, 
perhaps, he falls in love with Iris, a young girl 
full of life and with a wonderful capacity for 
enjoying it. The two are married and live to- 
gether happily if not altogether harmoniously. 
Inskip is a great deal more of a man than we 
at first credit him with being, but he has formed 
the bad habit of suppressing all of his emotions. 
He lacks a certain sense of discretion, too, when 
he continues to cultivate the acquaintance of an 
invalid actress after his marriage. 

Iris with her highly organized sensitiveness 
suffers keenly from jealousy which leads her 
to practice deception upon her husband. Hugh 
forgets that all human beings are not so nearly 
perfect as he and while he treats her with ten- 
derness, she feels his contempt underneath it all 
for her weaknesses. 

John Lane Company. 


Patsy. 
3v S. R. Crockett. 

One of the tales that Crockett used to write 
—the story of a press gang—full of color and 
action and character. Quite the best thing this 
author has done in some years. 


The Macmillan Company. 


Porsonep PEN, THE. 
3y Arthur B. Reeve. 

Stories that narrate the adventures of that 
popular hero, Craig Kennedy, who earlier ap- 
peared in The Silent Bullet. These adventures 
are thrilling and reveal once again the cleverness 
of Kennedy Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Quarry, THE. 
By John A. Moroso. 
The hero is a country boy who goes to New 
York City in quest of employment. Here he is 


arrested for the murder of the night watchman 
of a bank and failing to prove his innocence, is 
sentenced to a life-long imprisonment at Sing 
Sing. 

Mr. Moroso portrays with great vividness the 
life of the young prisoner—the work which he 
is forced to do and its effect upon him and 
finally his escape and pursuit by the law. How 
the boy succeeds in proving his innocence, is 
left for the reader to find out. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


SILENCE OF MEN, THE. 
By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 

Lynne Ashburton, the heroine of the book, if 
such there be, is the type of woman who first 
attracts strongly and then repels because of 
her utter lack of character. She is mad over 
all men and gives one up only to enchant an- 
other until she has drained his resources to the 
last dreg. 

One can scarce help from admiring her at 
first. Her apparent innocence and childishness 
win John March almost immediately. There 
in this eastern country a marriage is performed. 
Shortly after, Lynne elopes with another man 
with no compunction about her broken mar- 
riage vows. She has implicit faith in the honor 
f all men and believes in their silence about 
her shortcomings. 

John Lane Company. 


SoJOURNER, THE. 
By Robert Dull Elder. 

While at college, Jack Holliday, greatest ath- 
lete of his class, through no fault of his own, is 
expelled. The circumstances center around his 
friend, Kenneth Spenser, and Violet, Kenneth’s 
sister. Jack is cut off without a friend and 
leaves for the West, to build up his own for- 
tune. Here, several years later, he again meets 
Ken whom he now distrusts, and later, Violet. 
Jack believes that he despises Violet, but down 
in his heart, he loves her and his meeting again 
with her only tends to strengthen his love. 

Harper & Brothers. 


STEP ON THE STAIR, A. 
3y Octave Thanet. 

This is a queer story, in which a doctor who 
is on the point of dying, passes into a subcon- 
scious state and finds his soul communicating 
with that of his mother. The various experi- 
ences that the man encounters in his voyage 
with his mother are interesting as well as strange 
to us. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


TomMy TREGENNIS. 
3y M. E. Philipps. 

A charming little book that will be of interest 
to both young and old. Tommy is a little boy, 
the son of a fisherman, and the various tales of 
his escapades and funny little sayings are told 
in a very pretty way. 

Tommy makes many friends, among them, 
two young ladies of wealth, who give him many 
beautiful presents and help to make him the 
happy care-free little fellow that he is. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 
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TURN OF THE Sworp, THE. 
By C. Maclean Savage. 

A story of old Japan and of the heroic self- 
sacrifice that in the early days was the Japanese 
creed. Not a very lively tale, but an interesting 
one for those who like to contemplate feudal 
Japan. F. G. Browne & Co. 


UNPATHED WATERS. 
; By Frank Harris. 

In the foreword that the publishers of Un- 
pathed Waters have placed upon the wrapper, 
they state that “this book shows Mr. Harris 
at his best.” After a careful perusal the reader 
can only hope to be preserved from Mr. Harris 
at his worst. We are also informed that “it 
contains three of the finest stories in the Eng- 


Frowery Repusiic, THE. 
3y Frederick McCormick. 

An up-to-date book on China, in relation to 
the revolution in 1912. The author is a war 
correspondent and knows his subject. It is a 
remarkable story that he has to tell and he tells 
it vividly. The book is admirably pictured and 
makes the first complete story of the uprising 
that made the oldest monarchy existent a re- 
public. D. Appleton & Co. 


Historic AMERICANS. 

A set of four books that each print a popular, 
illustrated life of a great American. The sub- 
jects are Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Mc- 
Kinley. The books detail all the principal bio- 
graphical facts in the life of each of these men, 
give excerpts from messages and speeches and 
an abundance of other miscellaneous informa- 
tion. They are neatly printed and bound and 
come in a box. Laird & Lee. 


IraLtans oF To-Day, THE. 
By Richard Bagot. 

This is an exceptionally sane and informing 
book on a subject with which English and 
Americans are virtually unacquainted. The sen- 
timental love of Italy is a very different thing 
from a well-grounded appreciation of the Italians 
of to-day. The barrel organ, the stiletto, mac- 
aroni, and gew-gaws are not symbols of the 
Italian in his strength. The author knows the 
Italian people from long residence among them 
and he sometimes writes impatiently of his own 
British countrymen whose point of view is so 
limited and whose judgment is so warped. He 
treats his subject as one with a historic back- 
ground and not merely as a moving picture 
show. He knows the peasant, the workman, the 
commercial and professional classes. He knows 
the church and the state, the soldier and the 
literature. The book is one of fascinating in- 
terest because it is written out of first hand 
knowledge of modern conditions as they have 
grown out of a remarkable past. 

F. G. Browne & Co. 
Lire AND LETTERS OF GENERAL GEORGE GoRDON 
MEADE. 

A monumental work, treating exhaustively of 

the life of General Meade, with reprints of a 
j 
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lish language and six other stories that only Mr. 
Harris could have written.” The first statement 
is undoubtedly overdrawn, but the second shows 
a remarkable candor. Indeed, it would be hard 
for the much imposed upon reader to imagine 
that there could be more than one writer who 
could in one volume produce nine such stories 
—stories utterly lacking in any literary style 
and so replete in race prejudice. Of all the 
tales that go to make up this work, only one, 
namely, “An English Saint,” has any claim to 
interest or craftsmanship. The latter does con- 
tain a rather clever study of the psychology of 
an aesthetic, but even here the material is slight 
and the climax utterly inadequate for even such 
material as is provided. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 
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great number of letters to fill in the gaps. In 
two big volumes, this is a work that will appeal 
to the historical student and will be indispensable 
in the libraries. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Lire oF G. L. WHarTON. 
By Emma Richardson Wharton. 

Greene Lawrence Wharton was a member of 
the first group of missionaries sent by the Dis- 
ciples of Christ to India. He was regarded as 
the leader of the group. He had great powers 
not only in the field, but in influencing others 
to go out to that foreign field where he so suc- 
cessfully labored until released by death. His 
admiring co-worker—his wife—has written these 
pages, which ought to be of especial interest to 
the “Disciples” and not without interest to others 
interested in foreign missions. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


MoHAM MED. 
3y Meredith Townsend. 

It is a dozen years since that scholarly and 
fascinating book, Asia and Europe, was gathered 
from the magic pen of Meredith Townsend in 
the “Spectator.” One chapter in that book is 
taken out of its setting without damage and 
after some revision is now reprinted in a little 
volume. The- average Christian talks more or 
less about Mohammed, but knows virtually noth- 
ing about him. Here is an opportunity. It is 
fascinating reading, small enough for a_sack- 
coat pocket and big enough in literary and his- 
torical qualities to satisfy the “commuter” on 
the rail and the student in his den. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


MoNARCHS AND MEN. 
By Maximilian Harden. 

Translations from the German, forming a 
complete collection of characterizations of rulers 
of our own times—Edward the Seventh, Francis 
Joseph of Austria, Bismarck, Pope Leo, The 
Czar, Tolstoy, and even John D. Rockefeller, 
who scarcely qualifies for the general term. 
Harden is a brilliant writer; he is unsparing 
and yet he is fair. This is a book that every 
library will need. 


John C. Winston Company. 
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NorasB_E WoMEN IN History. 
By Willis J. Abbot. 

A book of interesting biographical sketches 
that cover Agrippina, Aspasia, Cleopatra, Zen- 
obia, Anne Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth—in fact, all 
the notable women, good and bad, from the 
early days of the ancients down to Louisa Al- 
cott. The work is admirably done by one who 
has apparently studied his subjects thoroughly 
and then has written them up in an attractive 
and sympathetic way. It is the first book to our 
knowledge to bring together facts about such a 
large number and variety of great women, and 
the picturesque touch that attaches to a clever 
woman, a lovely woman and an unfortunate 
woman in a high place, is deftly introduced 
without being too much emphasized. 

John C. Winston Company. 


Pickett AND His MEN. 
By LaSalle Corbett Pickett. 

A life of Pickett by his wife, which appeared 
in 1899, and is now given a more appropriate 
and up-to-date setting. It is a thrilling story 
of a brave man, and among the heroes of the 
Civil War there are few more picturesque and 
memorable than this one. The book is well 
illustrated. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Smras DEANE. 
By George L. Clark. 
The biography of a Connecticut leader in the 
Revolutionary War, one of the most efficient 
men of his time, and one who exercised a large 


ALASKAN PATHFINDER, THE. 
By John T. Faris. 

A boys’ story of Sheldon Jackson. It is a 
tale to inspire young readers, this of a man of 
supreme courage, who went into the wilds and 
accomplished a man’s work in a world where 
manhood was unique. Jackson’s work among 
the Indians deserves a place in history, and 
many a boy will glow with enthusiasm over 
this narrative. F. H. Revell Company. 


BEDTIME STORIES. 
By Isabel C. Byrum. 

Short Bible stories for the children. Enter- 
tainingly written, but poorly printed and illus- 
trated. 

The Gospel Trumpet Company, Anderson, Ind. 


Litr_e Topsy THISTLE. 
3y Carro Frances Warren. 

One of the big type books for very little chil- 
dren in a series that Miss Warren has made 
well known. These are the right books for 
the nursery and have a fair share of interesting 
pictures. David McKay. 


Morcan’s YouncEst RIFLEMAN. 
By F. H. Costello. 

The story is one based on historical facts 
and portrays very vividly the scenes of action 
that take place when young America fights 
against her mother and her allies, the Indians. 


JUVENILES | 


and important influence. The work is ably done 
from fresh sources. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Srory oF My BoyHoop AND YoutH, THE. 
By John Muir. 

The veteran naturalist here tells of his boy- 
hood in strict old-fashioned Scotland, and of his 
coming to the freer life of Wisconsin, of farm 
work, fishing, of the birds of the west, of his 
love of books, his inventiveness, etc. His in- 
genuity was something unusual. He says: 

“T invented a desk in which the books I had 
to study were arranged in order at the begin- 
ning of each term. I also made a bed which 
set me on my feet every morning at the hour 
determined on, and in dark winter mornings 
just as the bed set me on the floor it lighted a 
lamp. Then, after the minutes allowed for 
dressing had elapsed, a click was heard and 
the first book to be studied was pushed up 
from a rack below the top of the desk, thrown 
open, and allowed to remain there the number 
of minutes required. Then the machinery closed 
the book and allowed it to drop back into its 
stall, then moved the rack forward and threw 
up the next in order, and so on, all the day 
being divided according to the times of recita- 
tion, and the time required and allotted to each 
study.” 

The freshness of view, and the enthusiasm of 
life, have never failed John Muir; and his book 
is a sort of classic of youthful adventure and 
wholesome ideals. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Among the riflemen under Colonel Morgan 
is young Dean Curtis, a boy of remarkable dar- 
ing and marksmanship. 

Among the characters is one Tim Murphy, a 
young Irishman who adds a great deal of fun 
to the book and who proves an able friend of 
Dean’s. 

Laird & Lee. 


Our LittLeE BULGARIAN COUSIN. 
By Clara Vostrovsky Winlow. 

A new volume in the popular “Little Cousin” 
series, very timely in view of the recent wars. 
There are lots of things about the little Bul- 
garians that will interest small Americans, so 
that this ought to be a favorite volume in the 
series. 


Our LitrLE Roman Cousin oF Lone Aco. 
By Julia Darrow Cowles. 

The first of a new “Little Cousin” series, 
which will take up not contemporary children, 
but the children of ancient days. Boys and girls 
will be immensely taken with these new volumes, 
for they will learn many things about those chil- 
dren of earlier times that they do not know. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Potty oF Lapy Gay Corrace. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 
Another of the clever little “Polly” stories 
has been written—a fact that will cause delight 
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to many a little girl’s heart. Polly is a delight- 
ful little creature and lives to make others as 
happy as she is herself. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


SUNBRIDGE Girts AT Six Star Rancu, THE. 
By Eleanor Stuart. 

This is a charming story for young girls. 
Genevieve Hartley, a Texas girl, goes to New 
Hampshire for an education. Here she meets 
some other girls from “Hexagon Club,” and Mr. 
Hartley takes the whole club out to his Texan 
ranch for the summer and they surely have a 


Across THE DEap LINE oF AMUSEMENTS. 
By Henry W. Stough. 

A simple straightforward examination of the 
moral influences of the theatre, cards and the 
dance. There are many good persons who fail 
to see where these three forms of entertainment 
too often lead. The writer is not an old fogy 
nor a hysterical alarmist, but his reasons for 
sounding the alarm are generally beyond con- 
troversy. One may believe that the theatre has 
its virtues, that cards are innocent and that 
modern dances are natural responses to the 
rhythmic sense. But in these days of vice cru- 
sades and vice commissions it is not amiss to ask 
what part the stage, the card-table and the 
dance play in the excitement of passion that 
terminates in debauchery and moral ruin. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


ATLAS OF THE LIFE OF CHrist, AN. 
By John F. Stirling. 

A volume of maps, with explanatory notes, 
covering the geography of the life of Christ. 
Something rather new and very useful, especially 
for the minister and the Sabbath school teacher. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


CHURCH AND SocraL REForMs, THE. 
By James R. Howerton. 

On a subject now much in evidence Professor 
Howerton has written a strong, uncompromis- 
ing, searching book. He has a clear view of 
the distinction between the church as a social 
and political worker and the church as a teacher 
of the principles and as responsible for the 
spirit which lies back of such workings. He 
obliterates the line of separation between secular 
and religious duties and insists that men must 
be moral here if they would be saved hereafter ; 
he teaches social salvation as a part of individual 
salvation and all kinds of well-doing are part 
and parcel of the church’s legitimate interest. 
All science is tributary to ethics and all scien- 
tific progress is tributary to moral progress. 
The church cannot wisely engage in secular 
reforms, but she can reform those whose busi- 
ness it is to lead and carry on such reforms. 
The positions of the author are thoroughly 
sound as philosophy, and reverently religious in 
spirit. F. H. Revell Company. 


GOsPEL OF THE SECOND CHANCE, THE. 
By J. Stuart Holden. 
This is a volume of addresses delivered by 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M. A., at the Keswick 


___ RELIGION 


good time. Those who enjoyed the “Texas 
Blacksmith” stories will surely enjoy this. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


VACATION CAMPING FOR GIRLS. 
By Jeannette Marks. 

Here is an excellent book for any girl who 
is planning to go on a camping trip during the 
summer. The author treats of all the important 
things to be looked after in camp life—what 
to take along in the way of clothing, food, etc.; 
how to build camp fires and numerous other 
things. D. Appleton & Co. 


Convention. They retain the somewhat informal 
style of a spoken message, and also something 
of its direct appeal. They are full of earnestness 
and power, and bring hope and inspiration to 
those who are seeking better things. The book 
is one of “The Men and Religion” Series, and 
will help to carry along their splendid work. 
The Association Press. 


HoME TRAINING THE SECRET OF CHARACTER 
BuILDING. 
By S. B. Ervin. 

A little book of thoughts on the value of home 
training, and the influence that a Christian home 
and parents have on the character of a child. 

Gospel Trumpet Company. 


Jesus Son oF MAN. 
By Richard Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts is one of the most distinguished 
preachers in London. He is a man of vision— 
far-seeing in spiritual interpretation, yet the 
very master of common sense. This is a de- 
lightful little book for the inside coat pocket. 
The chapters are very short and together con- 
stitute a gathering of short studies in the Gospel 
portrait of our Lord. They show Jesus in ten 
different aspects—teacher, friend; in controversy, 
in prayer, etc. Suggestive, reverent, simple, con- 


vincing. 
Cassell & Co. 


Lesson BUvuILpING. 
By Leon C. Palmer. 

A simple and convenient little manual for 
the unlearned but willing teacher in the Sunday- 
school. There is nothing new at all in Mr. 
Palmer’s exposition and his pedagogic position 
is generally modern and correct. In this he is 
a safer guide than some other writers. He is 
apt in illustration and quotation, although he 
does not seem to know where the now widely 
used phrase, “Point of Contact,” as applied to 


pedagogy, originated. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


MAKING OF To-Morrow, THE. 
By Shailer Mathews. 

The Dean of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago here gathers many brief in- 
terpretations which have fallen from his edi- 
torial pen in “The World To-Day.” The moral- 
religious motive runs through them all, whether 
or not their message in particular is civic, so- 
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cial or ecclesiastical. Brief, bright, suggestive, 
sincere, uplifting in tone, these facile touches of 
a gifted mind and a sound heart are worthy of 
their attractive dress. 


Missionary EXpLorers AMONG THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 
Edited by M. G. Humphreys. 

Biographical sketches of those who have car- 
ried the gospel message to the Indians. The 
sketches include John Eliot, Samson Occum, 
David Brainerd, Marcus Whitman, Stephen 
Riggs and John Lewis Dyer. The book is illus- 

trated from portraits. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


RELIGION AND LIFE. 
By Thomas Cumming Hall. 

The professor of Christian Ethics in Union 
Theological Seminary knows how to write for 
a large public on great themes with delightful 
simplicity and sanity. For a book of very mod- 
est proportions this volume covers a wide range 
of topics in which every thinking Christian or 
Jewish man and woman ought to be interested. 
Religion is defined in its three principal as- 
pects and in all its principal relations to the 
world’s manifold life. None but a scholar could 
have written this book, but it does not take a 
scholar to read, enjoy and profit by it. 

Eaton & Mains. 


TEACHING oF CuHrist, THE. 
By G. Campbell Morgan. 

A new volume from the pen of Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, is welcomed by a host of apprecia- 
tive readers on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
is fittingly called “A Companion Volume to the 
Crises of the Christ,” perhaps the best known 
of Dr. Morgan’s books. It is marked by the 
same delightful style, and the same _ prophetic 
spirit. It is, however, much more exhaustive 
than the other, and shows a very wide and care- 
ful study of the Gospels. The book is divided 
into three main sections, dealing with (1) The 
Teaching of Christ Concerning Personalities ; 
(2) The Teaching of Christ Concerning Sin 
and Salvation; (3) The Teaching of Christ 
Concerning the Kingdom of God. There are 
eighteen chapters in all, and at the beginning 
of each chapter are gathered the principal pas- 
sages from the Gospels, upon which the author’s 
conclusions are based. The book is a most val- 
uable contribution to the conservative side of 


the ever disputed questions concerning the per- 
son and work of Christ. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


TrutH Apovut THE BisLe, THE. 
By Sidney C. Tapp. 

The author’s own publication. An attempt 
to separate the spiritual and the physical life 
absolutely, setting the two in opposition to each 
other, denying the spirituality of marriage and 
claiming that procreation is lust and the cause 
of disease and misery. The book treats of many 
subjects theological and Scriptural with some 
sincere shrewdness, but with fanaticism. 


UnortHopox CONCEPTION oF BEING, AN. 
By William Ellsworth Hennance. 

An attempt as naive as it is ambitious, to con- 
struct “a synthetic philosophy of ontology.” The 
author seems to enjoy his unorthodoxy which 
is surely of a very harmless sort. We confess 
to some difficulty in catching on to the synthesis 
as a progressive construction. Perhaps a close 
verbatim study would disclose more grasp. The 
style or mode would commend the book more 
decidedly were it less subjective. The question 
of orthodoxy is of too small moment to serve 
as a base for a really serious “synthetic phil- 
osophy.” Time will tell whether it is really 
callow or only seems so to the reviewer. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Viral AND Vicrorious Farru oF Curist, THE. 
By George Shipman Payson. 

Ten short chapters on subjects growing fa- 
miliarly out of New Testament study. The 
conscious attitude is that of a modern thinker, 
but of one who is still unconsciously tied to 
dogma in its somewhat effete form. The first 
essay gives title to the book and is among the 
most suggestive. It draws the distinction be- 
tween Christ’s faith in God and our faith in 
Christ. The former is the faith of Christ, the 
latter our faith in Him. The distinction is un- 
doubtedly valid and important. But unfortu- 
nately the texts which the author quotes in 
support of his thesis have been changed in the 
Revisions from faith of to faith in Christ. True 
the margin gives us a choice, but the change in 
the text takes the starch out of the argument 
so far as these proof-texts are concerned. 
Nevertheless, this reviewer believes that the au- 
thor has a better case than he even makes out 
—despite his zeal for it. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 








FINDING THE WortTH WHILE IN Europe. 
3y Albert B. Osborne. 


This author has not bothered to hunt the 
places that everybody knows; he has sought out 
the by-paths. He has recognized no “duty”’— 
so-called—in his choice of localities. The result 
is a book that has novelty of atmosphere as 
well as interest in its information and charm 
in its style. Mr. Osborne is appreciative, and 
this appreciation gets into his story. He has 
sketches on England, Ireland, Wales, Scotland, 
Holland and Belgium, France, Germany, Aus- 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 








tria, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, with 
itineraries and notes that will prove immensely 
valuable to the prospective traveler. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 


Lirr_eE Book or Brirrarny, A. 
By Robert Medill. 

A small pocketbook that will serve as a guide 
to any one going to that charming bit of coun- 
try, Brittainy. The ground is thoroughly cov- 
ered in an interesting and useful way and there 
are numerous photographic reprints. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 
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SOUTHLAND oF NortH AMERICA, THE. 
By George Palmer Putnam. 

A record of rambles through Central America 
in I912, engagingly written and elaborately il- 
lustrated from photographs. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


SPELL OF THE ITALIAN LAKES, THE. 
By William D. McCrackan. 

One of the most delightful in the “Spell” ser- 
ies. The Italian lakes have a never-failing fas- 
cination, and this author has sensed all their 
poetry and charm. The illustrations are ex- 
quisite and interpret the text to the very best 


advantage. If you cannot go to this world of 
enchantment, you can be carried there in imag- 
ination by a book like this. Or if you do go, you 
can take this book with you and obtain from 
it a key to the beauty of scenery that you see. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


WELCOME To Our Clty. 
3y Julain Street. 

Clever essays on New York by a man who 
always compels a laugh. James Montgomery 
Flagg has made the pictures which are quite 
as entertaining as the text. 

John Lane Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMERICAN History, 
By Arthur C. Perry and Gertrude A. Price. 
An excellent new text-book done in the most 
up-to-date manner. It has a color picture for 
frontispiece. American Book Company. 


BARBARA’S PHILIPPINE JOURNEY. 
By Frances Williston Burks. 

This is at once an interesting juvenile and a 
splendid school text-book. It provides a lot of 
useful information about the Philippine Islands, 
and takes a small girl on a trip there, where 
she sees many things that are vividly recounted. 
Novel as a school-book and well adapted to the 
purpose. It is fully illustrated. 

World Book Company. 


Morat TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL AND HoME. 
3y E. Hershey Sneath and George Hodges. 
The object of this book is to give in short 

form a means for the moral training of young 

children. It will be especially valuable to the 

elementary teacher as well as to the parent 
The authors deal with the “Bodily Life,” “The 

Intellectual Life,” “The Social Life” in school, 


community and family, “The Aesthetic Life” 
and several other phases in life. 
The Macmillan Company. 


PHILip oF TEXAS. 
By James Otis. 
An Otis school reader, written in the auto- 
bigraphical form. 
American Book Company. 


Srars AND THEIR Story, THE. 
By Alice Mary Matlock Griffith. 

An easy astronomy for young people. Pre- 
pared in the form of stories it has all the lure 
of a book of fairy tales, and yet it gives ac- 
curate information on its subject. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


TROUBLESOME REIGN oF KincG JoHN, THE. 
Edited by F. J. Furnivall and John Munro. 
One of the newer volumes in the Shakespeare 

Library, classic reprints that preserve the archaic 

text and therefore, like the First Folio Shakes- 

peare, appeal chiefly to students. The book is 
carefully annotated. Duffield & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN CHILD, THE. 
By Elizabeth McCracken. 

Miss McCracken has for some years been 
known for her pleasant way of writing about 
children and home life and her work is very 
enjoyable to many persons whose interest does 
not lie more deeply down. She observes and 
pictures, but only in a very limited sense can 
she be said to interpret. She doubtless quick- 
ens sympathy and induces a more thoughtful 
attitude, and this, when safely done, is good 
social service and womanly work. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Art oF THE WALLACE CoLLectION, THE. 
By Henry C. Shelley. 

Mr. Shelley writes well of the various gal- 
leries that he has essayed to cover. His new 
book on the Wallace Collection is on a par with 
the volumes that have gone before. This author 
is a true disciple of research; his statements in 
any connection can be relied upon. He has a 
keen scent for the undeveloped theory and the 
fact that has never been brought to light. The 


Wallace Collection is one of the London galler- 
ies that a guide has been needed for. The 
catalog is not enough. And yet it is one of 
the most important collections in Great Britain. 
Mr. Shelley has supplied the demand; he has 
written a book that is exhaustive in its informa- 
tion and is interesting in its manner of setting 
forth that information. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


Art OF ENTERTAINING, THE. 
By “Madame Merri.” ‘ 

A new volume of suggestions for entertaining 
on all occasions. As one is usually at a loss 
for suggestions of this kind this will be a wel- 
come book. It has some rather novel and orig- 
inal ideas introduced. 

F. G. Browne & Co. 
CirRcULATION, THE. 
By Susanna Cocroft. 

One of the “Know Thyself” series, books de- 
voted to explanations of physiology suitable for 
general reading. 

Physical Culture Extension Society, Chicago 
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ErricieNnt AGE, THE. 
By Herbert Kaufman. 

Another volume of the clever sayings of Mr. 
Kaufman, whose Do Something! Be Some- 
thing! was a work of real inspiration. This 
author knows how to put an old truth in a new 
and forceful way, and those who are seeking 
uplift will find many things to hearten in this 
little book. George H. Doran Company. 


Fairs AND FETEs. 
By Caroline French Benton. 
Suggestions for lawn affairs suitable for 
churches and charitable projects. A book of 
amazingly clever novelties that will appeal to 
the woman who loves to decorate. 


Dana, Estes & Co. 


FisHinc With FLoatinc FLIEs. 
By Samuel G. Camp. 
SUBURBAN GARDENS. 
By Grace Tabor. 
Two “Outing Hendbooks” that will appeal to 
the angler and the garden-maker. 
Outing Publishing Company. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR Story, THE. 
By H. Friend. 

An illustrated flower book for garden makers 
and flower-lovers. The volume has eight full- 
page color plates, the result being a charming 
handbook that contains a great deal of valuable 
information put in a most picturesque and in- 
teresting way. Dana, Estes & Co. 


Free Lire, THE. 

; By Woodrow Wilson. 

A recast or expansion of a baccalaureate ad- 
dress delivered by the president of Princeton 
University in 1908. One of Crowell’s tasteful 
and attractive little volumes which have done 
so much to distribute fine current literature in 
permanent form. There is no safer moral ad- 
viser and none more cultivated in the art of 
expression than the distinguished author of this 
monograph. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HuMAN QUINTESSENCE. 
By Sigwid Ibsen. 

Measured by this fascinating book the son of 
book is not easily characterized in a single 
phrase unless it be called a philosophy of hu- 
man nature. The four chapters, “Nature and 
Man,” “Why Politics Lags Behind,” “Human 
Aptitudes and a Human Art” and “Great Men,” 
although so different in title, are bound together 
by the same idealistic teaching. The most note- 
worthy thing about the book—and the most re- 
freshing—is the entire freedom from the con- 
ventional terminology of the anthropologists 
and sociologists, while the philosophic insight, 
the valuations, the luminousity of illustration 
and application combine to render the whole 
discussion one of rare attraction. 

B. W. Huebsch. 


LEGENDS OF THE Jews, THE. 
By Louis Ginzberg. 
This fourth volume of collected Jewish leg- 
ends translated from the manuscript of a very 
distinguished scholar covers the time from 


Joshua to Esther. Legendary matter concern- 
ing historic characters always has historic value 
even though unhistorical. This sounds paradoxi- 
cal, but it is true. At any rate the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society is adding value to its already 
valuable output in these volumes. 

Jewish Publication Society. 


Lerrers OF FATHER AND Son Durinc COLLEGE 
Days. 
By John Douglas Adam. 

Once in a long time a book of counsel in epis- 
tolary form proves successful in publication. 
But such a book will always be something else 
than merely wise or “well-written.” Here are 
two dozen letters, supposed to be written by 
a son at college to his father; and as many 
replies from the father to the son. Unfortu- 
nately the whole performance is too unnatural. 
The son’s letters read exactly like the father’s 
—except as to the difference of situation. The 
same pen is too evident; the son asks the very 
things the father knows how to answer—and 
how to ask, too! The advice is good and the 
college boy who can go through with it will 
doubtless profit by it. But what will the other 
fellows say when he is caught with it? 

F. H. Revell Company. 


Love LetTrers OF AN ACTRESS. 
By Elsie Janis. 

This book, written by the well-known actress, 
Miss Janis, is extremely interesting as well as 
delightful. The book contains a number of 
letters written to a famous American actress 
and also her answers to the letters. Many 
are the men who flock to her side, but the 
actress uses great discrimination and while she 
is the friend of all, gives her heart to none. 

D, Appleton & Co. 


New TENDENCY IN Art, THE. 
By Henry Rankin Poore. 

A handbook in later art developments—Post- 
Impressionism, Cubism and Futurism. Very 
ably prepared, but a book that will appeal 
chiefly to students of art and those interested in 
art work. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Otp Homes oF NEw AMERICANS. 
By Francis E. Clark. 

Those differing peoples who come to our 
shores from the Austro-Hungarian realm are a 
puzzle to us Americans and too often by us 
underestimated and treated with disrespect. 
Slavs, Magyars, Bohemians, Poles, Moravians, 
Croatians, Slovaks, Slovenians, Serbs and Ruth- 
enians, Jews or Christians, whatever name we 
apply to them are one of the most interesting 
groups of people on earth. Great history, great 
ancestry lie back of them, they have, among 
them, superb qualities and fine aptitudes. * It 
is to give the average reader an insight to these 
peoples in their own countries that Dr. Clark 
writes from personal knowledge, and to show 
that they are not outcasts and a despised end 
of humanity, but worthy of our respect and 
effort to make Americans of them when they 
come here in search of new homes and fortunes. 
The book is well illustrated and attractively 
printed. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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whither Wolsey has gathered the flower 
of the kingdom for the pleasure—and 
pacification—of the King. Here Thomas 
Wyatt’ and the young Northumberland 
both fall in love with Anne, and the af- 
fairs of these two young men are much 
concerned with those of the future Queen. 
Mr. Drew ‘stops with the coronation of 
Ann as Queen, but he tells us in a note 
that he is writing a second book that will 
lead up to her execution, 

There is a deft mingling of fiction and 
fact in the tale, but the author has pic- 
tured Anne more sinned against than sin- 
ning, and has shown her lovable and sweet- 
natured, and better perhaps than she may 
really have been. Yet it is probably true 
that Anne was mostly a martyr, and cer- 
tainly we shall not quibble with Mr. Drew 
over this point. He has written an excel- 
lent book, full of life and color, a real 
achievement in a day when the historical 
novel is no longer a favorite vehicle with 
the novelists. 


Parrot & Co.* 

To hear that there is a new book by 
Harold MacGrath always causes a thrill 
of interest in those who appreciate good 
modern fiction. Nor is one ever disap- 
pointed in Mr. MacGrath’s stories, for 
they are always original and entertaining. 
To most people, without a doubt, Parrot 
and Co. will be felt to be the strongest of 
all of the author’s works. 

Elsa Chetwood, traveling in the far East 
with only a maid as her companion, meets 
Warrington, a man of strange views and 
behavior, who, with a bird he has be- 
friended, makes up “Parrot and Co.” 

Both Elsa and Warrington are bound 
for Rangoon, so that they often fall into 
each other’s company. 

Difficulties arise for Warrington, be- 
cause he finds that Elsa is promised to 
marry his own brother in the West. Years 
ago this brother, Arthur, committed a 
crime, and Warrington was accused of it, 
and was exiled from his home. 

Finding that he cannot do without Elsa, 


*Parror AND Co. By Harold MacGrath. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Paul returns home, where he is freed from 
the accusation of guilt, and where Elsa 
follows him to tell him that she is his and 
not his brother’s. 


Out of the Ashes* 


It seems peculiar that a woman of so 
powerful a character as Mrs. Marteen 
should resort to a form of blackmail in 
order to make money. Among those who 
were her victims is Marcus Gard, a great 
financier, From the very first Gard is 
interested in the woman who dares to get 
the best of him, for no one had ever suc- 
ceeded in such a thing before. 

Dorothy Marteen, the widow’s daugh- 
ter, is a splendid girl, and she and Gard 
become great friends. When disaster 
finally comes to the Marteen home, Doro- 
thy calls upon Gard to aid her, and he 
proves himself a wonderful help in the 
time of trouble. 

The book ends as we would have it end, 
by Gard’s offering Mrs. Marteen himself 
and all his wealth, 


The Son of His Mothert 


Whether heredity is more potent than 
environment is a disputed topic, but in 
reality it is a question largely of degree. 
In the present story the author gives the 
preference to heredity. 

A devoted and well-to-do couple in 
Berlin have only one regret after fifteen 
years of happy married life—they have 
never had a child. On a vacation tour 
they see a poor neglected baby of an over- 
worked peasant of the lowest class—a 
widow with several other children. They 
persuade her to sell the baby and they go 
home with such joy in their new posses- 
sion as they have never known before, 

The years go happily at first, but grad- 
ually difficulties begin. The child seems to 
resent authority, to grow more wild and 
unrestrained. His appearance, too, changes, 
he becomes coarse of feature, ungainly of 


*Out of THE AsHES. By Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

+Tue Son or His Morner. By Clare Viebig. 
John Lane Company. 
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body and uncouth in manner. As _ he 
reaches young manhood the parents realize 
that he is quite devoid of gratitude and 
real affection towards them and—what ifs 
far harder to bear—that he is untruthful, 
unreliable, heavy and stupid in mind and 
in taste common and eventually low. The 
lives of the parents are made miserable 
through anxiety and suffering, and they 
grow old and careworn long before their 
time. 

When at eighteen or nineteen the boy 
dies—a physical wreck—the grief is not 
that they have lost him, but that they have 
failed to do all they ought to have done 
had they been wiser in their dealings with 
this child, who, in spite of all they could 
do for him, was still the son of his peasant 
mother. And the reader feels, too, that 
the tragedy lies just there—that if the boy 
failed, these parents by adoption failed, 
too, most lamentably—failed to face facts, 
to accept the limitations that were appar- 
ent in the peasant’s son. 

The book is not attractive in style; this, 
however, may be due to its being a trans- 
lation. One feels a sense of hurry through 
all the first half of the story as though 
the only thing in the author’s mind were 
the climax and conclusion, and indeed the 


final chapters are artistically much better 
than the others. The story is nevertheless 
well worth reading in spite of a defective 
style. 


The Ambition of Mark Truitt* 


Mr. Miller has written a dramatic story 
on a theme dear to the heart of the pres- 
ent-day novel-reader. Mark Truitt is the 
self-made man who attains pre-eminence 
in spite of conditions, and with small re- 
gard for the rights of his fellow-beings. 
As a successful man he pays the price for 
his selfishness, when the futility of his 
marriage is borne in upon him and the 
realization comes to him that his wife 
cares for his pocketbook but has small time 
for him. Then he proceeds to issue the 
ultimatum that brings divorce and scandal 
but secures for himself a belated romance 
with the girl he should have married in 
the first place. 

Mark Truitt is a picturesque character— 
a man of wonderful mind in a maimed 
body. This sort of thing appeals to the 
imagination—it will be easy for the femi- 
nine reader to make a real hero of Mark. 


*THe AMBITION oF Mark Truitt. By Henry 
Russell Miller. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Faunus Nocturnal 
By L. Blackledge Lippmann 


ONELY, I roamed through the aisles of the shade-haunted woodland, 
All was at rest, save the stream with its eddies and swirls; 
Pale shone the moon, and the cob-webs and dew-drops around me 
Wove a wierd tissue of delicate laces and pearls. 


Hushed was the wood. In the tree-tops no longer the breezes, 
Woke the soft leaves into tremulous ripples and swells. 

Heavy the air, with the fragrance of fern-hidden flowers, 
Sleeping, not dead, in the midst of enchantment and spells. 


Then, without seeing, I felt the swift touch of a Presence, 
Stirring the earth with a magical wand of release, 
Wrapping my spirit in soft, indescribable cadence, 
Such as the pipes one time played on the hillsides of Greece. 


I, who was lonely, at last shall be lonely no longer, 
I have returned to the place where my spirit began. 

Old gods have claimed me. and I have been hailed as a brother, 
Blessed in the night with the mystical presence of Pan. 
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